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De Ministerio Ecclesiastico 


Augustana V 


By F. E. MAYER 


here is room for differences of opinion where the doctrine of 

the means of grace may be best discussed in a textbook on dog- 

matics, whether under the Prolegomena, under the Prophetic 
Office of Christ, in the article on the Church, or as a separate /ocus. 
But it is essential that the indissoluble connection between the doc- 
trines of justification and the means of grace be preserved. The order 
established by the Augustana must be maintained, for grace and 
faith are correlative terms. Article IV presents justification by 
faith, and Article V very properly continues: “That we may obtain 
this faith [described in Article IV}, the ministry of teaching the 
Gospel and administering the Sacraments was instituted.” In pass- 
ing it might be mentioned that the title “Of the Ministry” is mis- 
leading, since the article actually speaks of the means of grace and 
answers the all-important question: How is faith engendered? 


The doctrine of the means of grace is central in Lutheran 
theology. On the one hand, Lutheranism is distinct from Roman- 
ism with its sacramentalism and sacerdotalism. Rome anathema- 
tized the Lutheran definition of grace as favor Dei propter Chris- 
tum, and therefore there is no need of a doctrine of the means of 
grace. On the other hand, Lutheran theology is distinct from 
Reformed theology, of which enthusiasm is a chief characteristic. 
Liberal theology is a natural outcome of the sixteenth-century en- 
thusiasm, for it prepared the soil for the pantheistic mysticism of 
Schleiermacher’s theology. Liberal theology is predicated to a large 
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degree on the premise that there is no qualitative difference be- 
tween God and man, and claims that the point of contact between 
God and man is in man himself. Because of its empirical orienta- 
tion liberal theology does not hesitate to say that the voice of God 
can be heard as one shouts very loudly. The vox populi has been 
made the vox Dei. True, Neo-orthodoxy has checked this view to 
some extent. Nevertheless, as C. C. Morrison has recently pointed 
out, the dialectical theology is oriented in the liberal school.” The 
Fundamentalists lay great emphasis on the teaching that the Bible 
is the inspired Word of God. However, many of them have so 
overemphasized the Holy Spirit's immediate operation that there is 
little, if any, room left for the doctrine of the means of grace. 

The Lutheran Church, therefore, must steer a clear course be- 
tween the Charybdis of the Roman Catholic opus operatum and the 
Scylla of the Reformed enthusiasm, and the doctrine of the means 
of grace has attained a central position in Lutheran theology.® The 
great heritage of Lutheran theology which the Lutheran Church 
must emphasize today is the doctrine as it is briefly stated in Ar- 
ticle V of the Augsburg Confession.* 


I 
“To ATTAIN SUCH FAITH GOD HAS INSTITUTED THE MINISTRY” 


1. All Christians are agreed that only the Holy Spirit can en- 
gender faith. All Christians believe implicitly with St.Paul (Eph. 
2:1) that by nature man is totally blind, dead, and an enemy of 
God; that the natural man can understand nothing of the Spirit of 
God, and that the Gospel is foolishness to him. Luther had to 
emphasize this truth against the egocentric doctrine of Rome. He 
did so particularly in his famous De Servo Arbitrio, where every 
capacity for good in spiritual things is denied to natural man.’ In 
line with its basic principle, Rome believes that natural man must 
be credited with having so many spiritual powers as will enable 
him to know God without the work of the Holy Spirit. Neo- 
Thomists, such as J. Maritain, Christopher Dawson, hold that man 
can find God by employing his natural abilities and the God-given 
supernatural gifts. This is practically the same view which Moehler 
held when he said that the fear of the pagan may be defined as 
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the beginning of faith.° Our modern “superman,” of course, can- 
not believe that man is by nature totally blind and depraved. Neo- 
orthodoxy has indeed denied to natural man the abilities which 
liberal theology ascribed to him. But in the final analysis Neo- 
orthodoxy still believes that natural man has so much ability that 
he can recognize God at least to some extent.’ 


Lutheran theology teaches the total depravity of man.* In the 
Flacian controversy the Lutheran theologians were constrained to 
express themselves very precisely on this point, so that they would 
avoid both Synergism and Manichaeism. In his debate with 
V. Striegel, M. Flacius held that the image of God has been 
changed into the image of the devil, and made the extreme state- 
ment that original sin is the very essence of man. Incidentally 
Barth’s view on the total depravity of man comes dangerously 
close to the Flacian error. In distinction from both Striegel and 
Flacius, Lutheran theology holds that in the area of the Law, man 
can learn something of God’s essence and will. But in the area of 
the Gospel, man is totally blind, yes, an enemy of God. He can- 
not see that his sin in reality is nothing but a rebellion against the 
holy God, in reality an attempted deicide. The doctrine of original 
sin and man’s total depravity by nature is to him an offense. God’s 
judgment on sin appears to him to be wholly unjust, and he revolts 
with every fiber of his being against the revelation of God’s justice 
from heaven. He places the veil of Moses over his face to shut off 
his view from the strict demands of God’s holy Law, or he is con- 
stantly looking for a scapegoat for his own transgressions and loves 
to blame, just as Adam did in Paradise, someone else, even God, 
for his sin. 


It is indeed surprising how deeply modern man is involved in 
Greek Platonism, believing that he has by nature the capacity to 
transcend from the physical to the metaphysical, be that in Roman 
Catholic meritum de congruo (of which Melanchthon says: “Pfui 
des leidigen Teufels, der Christi heiligen Tod so laestern darf!” °), 
be that an enthusiastic dualism, which attempts to distinguish be- 
tween the corporeal and the spiritual, be that in liberalism, which 
believes that man is essentially like God. Since modern man does 
not have the faintest idea of the true essence of sin or the greatness 
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of God’s wrath, therefore he has no understanding of the wrath 
of God nor any appreciation for the true meaning of the Cross of 
Christ. Lutheran theologians, yes, all Christian preachers ought to 
read and take to heart Luther’s exposition of Psalm 90."° This 
Psalm takes away from modern man that which he loves best, his 
own righteousness. I remember so vividly the chambermaid in the 
Tempelhof in Berlin who refused to understand how “der liebe 
Gott” could be so cruel and inconsiderate of her righteousness. Dur- 
ing our discussions at Bad Boll the problem which came to the 
foreground again and again was the preacher’s earnest question: 
“Wie koennen wir unsern Volksgenossen das Gesetz Gottes pre- 
digen?” Modern man has again talked about sin and probably no 
longer glibly dismisses sin with statements like “sin is a quest for 
God in the process of evolution” or “a social maladjustment.” 
Nevertheless the fact that sin is rebellion against the holy God is 
still a stumbling block and an offense to the natural man." 


But the situation is even worse. Where physical death has en- 
tered, there immediately a vicious activity takes place, namely, a 
dreadful corruption. Likewise in spiritual death, Eph. 2:3, man is 
being driven by the devil, and in his alienation from God he 
manifests his rebellious attitude toward God. In his entire being 
he repudiates, he resents, and he opposes God and His revealed 
grace. He cannot and, if a comparative degree is in place, he will 
not believe. In his conversion or regeneration man is like a stone 
or block, as Luther puts it.” 


For this reason Augustana II describes original sin as both “being 
without fear of God” and as “concupiscence.” This Augustinian 
definition, describing both the negative and the positive side of 
original sin, adequately sets forth the total depravity of man in all 
his affections. It points out one thing particularly, namely, that sin 
does not consist in isolated acts. The basic weakness of Rome’s 
theology is the fact that it atomizes sin. For this reason it is Lu- 
ther’s great contribution that he has presented sin, as it were, as a 
collective noun. Yes, that he speaks of original sin as “die Haupt- 
suende,” meaning that original sin is the source, the fountainhead, 
the summary of all sin.** Sin is the inherent hostility against God 
coupled with man’s boundless egocentricity — man’s is @idavtos, 
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2 Tim. 3:2— which manifests itself in the wicked fruits of un- 
belief and all manner of sin. 

Not only is man unable to do anything toward his conversion, 
there is in natural man not the least desire for grace as grace. 
True, he seeks liberation from the power of sin, but he refuses to 
accept a liberation through God’s grace. He is steeped in the 
thought that he can ascend to the throne of God by a ladder of his 
own construction. But in doing this he is only sinking deeper into 
the abyss of eternal destruction. 

Only the Holy Spirit can create faith in man, who is by nature 
dead. Nothing less than the almighty power of God can quicken 
man who is dead in trespasses and sins, Eph. 1:19; 1 Cor. 12:3. Just 
as the mighty fiat called the light out of darkness, so God has 
spoken an almighty word of His grace and thereby has kindled 
light in the Egyptian blindness of our heart, and we have come to 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ 
(2 Cot. 4:6)" 

But we must maintain just as emphatically that God does His 
gracious work solely through means. All the Reformed church 
bodies which follow Calvin’s principle of God’s sovereign will hold 
that it would be unworthy of God if man were able to resist God. 
God would actually, so they say, cease to be the Absolute if it were 
possible for man to resist Him. Therefore God does not work upon 
man through the external Word, which, as is proved empirically, 
can be resisted, but through the immediate working of the Holy 
Spirit by inner illumination.” Furthermore, it must be observed 
that consistent Calvinists, whether they realize it or not, are in- 
clined to a Platonic dualism, whereby the body and the spirit of man 
are put into two compartments. In Roman theology this dualism 
has led to the view that the body —not primarily the soul — re- 
quires the infusion of grace. For this reason Rome puts such 
emphasis on the ex-opere-operato-eficacy theory of the visible 
means. In Calvinism the emphasis lies on the theory that man’s 
spirit is the predominant part of man and that man therefore 
does not require audible and visible means. It seems to us that 
this is one of the basic points of difference between Calvinism and 
Lutheranism in the doctrine of the means of grace, especially con- 
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cerning Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. American Reformed the- 
ology also relegates the doctrine of the means of grace into the 
background because of the belief that all men by nature somehow 
come under the influence of “the inner light.” 

It is for this reason that Lutheran theology in America has the 
specific mission to present the Scriptural doctrine on the means 
of grace in its entire fullness and relevance. Two points in par- 
ticular require constant emphasis. 


1. God will give His Holy Spirit only through means. The 
Savior encourages us again and again to pray for the Holy Spirit. 
However, this Holy Spirit can be obtained only through the means 
of grace, Gal. 3:2. In Holy Baptism God pours out His Spirit 
abundantly, Titus 3:5-6, and our Confessions state that only by 
the Gospel, that is, Word and Sacraments, can we obtain “the 
eternal things, eternal righteousness, the Holy Spirit, and eternal 
life.” It is, as it were, part of the ABC of Christendom to know 
that we do not receive the Holy Spirit in a Quakerlike silent meet- 
ing. The first Pentecost did not come because the disciples had 
sat quietly for ten days, but because they had occupied themselves 
with the Word of Christ and with His promises.’® 


2. Our Confessions state, furthermore, that the Holy Spirit, 
given through the means of grace, creates faith through the procla- 
mation of the Gospel. We agree with Luther, who describes the 
work of God on our hearts in a twofold manner: externally through 
the oral Word and the visible sign, inwardly through the Holy 
Spirit. These two activities are in such a relation to each other 
that the inner effect is accomplished through the external one. Lu- 
ther had to emphasize this against the Neo-Platonic views of 
Roman theology as well as against the spiritualism of the Ana- 
baptists. Both, as was indicated already, separate the spiritual and 
the corporeal, Rome teaching that only the body requires the work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit and therefore has invented the opus operatum; 
Spiritualism, however, emphasizes the Spirit, and therefore teaches 
that the Holy Spirit requires no means at all. According to the 
Scriptures and Lutheran theology man is both body and soul, and 
therefore man according to body and soul, that is, the total person, 
must be converted by the Holy Spirit and sanctified.’ 
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II 
“GOD HAS INSTITUTED THE MINISTRY OF TEACHING THE GOSPEL 
AND ADMINISTERING THE SACRAMENTS” 


The “ministry” as presented in this article is the means of grace, 
the proclamation of the Gospel. This “Gospel” confronts us in 
three forms, 1. the written Word, 2. the spoken Word, and 3. the 
visible or signed Word. 


1. The written Word is the Gospel in which God reveals Him- 
self and through which He engenders faith in the heart of man. 
Lutheran theologians have sometimes been accused of so empha- 
sizing a so-called “static” view of the Scriptures that they have 
lost sight of the “dynamic” character of the Gospel. The charge is 
also phrased as follows: Orthodox Lutheran theology is so con- 
cerned to maintain the inerrancy of the written Word that it has 
ignored the power of the oral proclamation and finds great difh- 
culty in understanding the New Testament concept of the kerygma. 
But Lutheran theology is far removed from ascribing to the Bible 
such an objectivity that Scripture becomes, as it were, a “paper 
pope.” Lutherans do not consider the Scriptures as a collection of 
dogmatical propositions which are apprehended intellectually and 
are reproduced in a precise dogmatical formulation.’* The revela- 
tion of God in the Scriptures does not consist in this, that God's 
revelation is like a newspaper report concerning God’s essence and 
God’s deeds. God’s revelation is at the same time a mighty activity 
which reaches into our lives and affects us most vitally. The central 
message of Scripture, the Reconciliation, is not only a drama which 
is enacted outside of us, but is at the same time an activity of God 
taking place within us. God confronts us in the Scriptures. We 
search the Scriptures because in its testimony of Christ it brings us 
life and salvation. From this viewpoint there is a correlation be- 
tween the two facts that the Scripture is the infallible and inerrant 
Word of God and that this inerrant Word of God is God’s gracious 
Word to man. Thus the written Word is not a dead letter, but it 
is spirit and life. This is what Luther had in mind, when he said: 

Hiernaechst, dass uns nicht jemand betruege, so sagt Johannes 
abermal wider die Schwaermer, er schreibe dieses: “Solches habe 
ich euch geschrieben.” Der Buchstabe ist bei ihnen ein totes 

Wesen auf dem Papier. Johannes aber spricht: Ich schreibe euch, 
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sintemal die Schrift dazu dienen soll, dass der Brief ein Mittel sei, 
dadurch man zum Glauben und ewigen Leben kommt. Denn also 
spricht Johannes im 20. Kapitel, v.31., seines Evangelii: “Diese 
sind geschrieben, dass ihr glaubet, Jesus sei Christ, der Sohn Gottes, 
und dass ihr durch den Glauben das Leben habt in seinem Namen.” 
Deswegen sollen wir das wissen, dass das Zeugnis Gottes nicht zu 
uns kommt, ohne durch die muendliche Stimme oder durch die 
Schrift. “Alle Schrift, von Gott eingegeben, ist nuetze zur Lehre, zur 
Strafe, zur Besserung, zur Zuechtigung in der Gerechtigkeit, dass 
ein Mensch Gottes sei vollkommen, und zu allen guten Werken 
geschickt,” 2 Tim.3,16.17. Ingleichen im vorhergehenden 15. 
Vers des angezogenen Kapitels: “Weil du von Kindheit auf die 
heilige Schrift weissest, kann dich dieselbige unterweisen zur Se- 
ligkeit, durch den Glauben an Christum Jesum.” Item, 1 Tim. 
4,13: “Halte an mit Lesen, mit Ermahnen, mit Lehren.” Warum 
befiehlt er, die Schrift zu lesen, wenn es ein totes Wesen ist? 
Warum schreiben und geben sie selbst Buecher heraus, wenn der 
Buchstabe nichts gilt noch nuetzt? Warum wollen sie uns und 
andere durch ihre Schriften unterweisen? 1° 


The Barthian view of the “threefold Word” is entirely foreign 
to Lutheran theologians. His concept of the Word is, in the first 
place, the activity of the Jogos in eternity; secondly, the repro- 
duction of a revelation given to the Prophets and Apostles; and, 
thirdly, the witness of this revelation as it is proclaimed by the 
Church today. Such a definition separates the Word as revelation 
from the Word which is in the Scriptures, and will ultimately lead 
to the individual determining as to what is and what is not the 
Word of God.?° 

2. The Sacraments are to be co-ordinated with the Word so that 
the same thing which applies to the Word applies also to the 
Sacraments. The Apology has appropriated Augustine’s statement: 
“The Word comes to the element, and thus it becomes a Sacrament,” 
i.e., the Sacrament is the visible Word. We do not object to this 
epigrammatic statement, so long as a person does not thereby wish 
to defend the symbolic view of the Sacraments which Augustine 
held. Essentially there is no difference between the written Word 
and the visible or sign Word in the Sacraments. I suppose the real 
distinction lies in this, that the Sacraments are the individualized 
Word of salvation."* The Reformed view the Sacraments primarily 
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as signs and badges whereby the Christian can be recognized as 
a Christian. Sacraments, as our Confessions point out, are signs 
and testimonies of God’s will toward us for the purpose that thereby 
faith is engendered or strengthened. True, Baptism is a symbol of 
our daily repentance, but, as Luther points out, Baptism also effects 
what it symbolizes.” 

It must be emphasized by Lutheran theologians that the doctrine 
of the means of grace and the Sacraments in particular uncover 
and place into sharp emphasis the basic difference between the 
Lutheran, on the one hand, and the Reformed and Catholic doc- 
trines, on the other. I find in the Reformed doctrine on the Sacra- 
ments merely a symptom of their entire theology. Likewise, Rome’s 
sacramentalism is merely consistent application of its basic premise 
that the Romanist works out his salvation by meticulously observ- 
ing all the commandments of the Church, for which obedience he 
receives strength from the Sacraments. 

3. Because man finds it so difficult to accept the rich treasures 
of God’s grace in true faith, therefore God has many ways to reveal 
His gracious will to men. In addition to the written and the signed 
Word, God has also given us the spoken Word. The sequence in 
which the three forms of the Word are presented in this article 
does not in any way imply or indicate that the spoken Word is the 
least important and effective. In Lutheran theology the oral procla- 
mation of the Word is on the same level in its efficacy as the 
written or the signed Word. However, it is true that ordinarily the 
oral proclamation, the kerygma, is the most commonly employed 
method through which the Holy Spirit brings men to faith.”* The 
famous dictum of Luther that the Word must be “cried out,” as 
well as the many statements in which Luther states in effect that 
it is pity that the Word was written, because it was intended by 
God to be proclaimed orally,”* all these statements must be under- 
stood in the light of their historic setting. Probably two things are 
sometimes overlooked when men call upon Luther as their authority 
for stressing the oral proclamation to the exclusion of the written 
Word. First, Aristotelian scholastics saw in the sentences of the 
dogmaticians a logically well organized corpus doctrinae. Against 
this view Luther was compelled to say that the Gospel is not a 
philosophical system to be comprehended by the intellect, but God’s 
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living Word of grace and redemption, and as such intended pri- 
marily for the heart, and that it can be comprehended only by 
the heart. “Faith cometh by hearing,” for the proclamation and the 
hearing are, as it were, the most effective means whereby the Holy 
Spirit reaches the heart of man. In the second place, Rome had 
invented the theory of the opus operatum, and Luther’s emphasis of 
the spoken Word was directed particularly against such a mechan- 
ical procedure. 


It is not beside the point to state that the Law is in no wise 
to be viewed as a means of grace. This is important, since Barth 
has defined the Gospel as God’s condescension to speak to man, 
whether that be on Mount Sinai or at Bethlehem. This view is, of 
course, a natural result of his overemphasis of God’s sovereign will 
and of God’s sovereign claim upon man. According to Barth, faith 
is viewed as a dare; however, not as a dare on the promises of God 
alone, but a dare on every revelation of God.”* The preaching of 
the Law is necessary, for in it God does reveal something which man 
in his depraved condition does not know. The Law reveals God's 
justice and tells us what His holiness comprehends and wherein 
the righteousness consists which He demands of us. In fact, the 
Holy Spirit must take the Law into His own hands to prevent man 
from being led either to a Pharisaical security or to despair. Na- 
tural man is offended at the high demands which God makes upon 
him and at the eternal punishment which He threatens, and thus 
in reading the Law is driven to anger and hatred of God. On the 
other hand, it may happen that the veil of Moses prevents man 
from seeing sin in its true light. By nature we are all Hegelian 
relativists and would measure God’s demands by our own ability, 
forgetting completely that He who makes demands upon us is 
eternal and perfect Holiness. Therefore we dare not measure our 
guilt by the guilt of our neighbor, but only in the light of Him 
against whom we have sinned.*® Only the Holy Spirit can bring 
about the true understanding of the Law and lead the sinner to 
the abyss of hell, where he will exclaim in despair: “Against Thee 
have I sinned, not against my parents, my wife, my fellow men.” 
There is no spark of comfort or hope in the Law. 


Comfort is found only in the Gospel, and thus Law and Gospel 
forever remain exclusive concepts. The distinction which Luther 
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and the Lutheran theologians urge between Law and Gospel is 
more than of historical interest. This again strikes at the very 
heart of Lutheran theology and delineates very sharply the differ- 
ence between Lutheran, on the one hand, and Catholic and Calvin- 
istic theology, on the other hand.”* 


III 


“THROUGH WORD AND SACRAMENT AS THROUGH MEANS 
THE HOLy SPIRIT IS GIVEN” 


Man has ever attempted to bridge the chasm which exists be- 
tween himself and God. A synopsis of these attempts is beautifully 
stated by Dr. Koeberle in his Quest for Holiness.?> These attempts 
on the part of man are not only foolish, but entirely superfluous. 
Christ has reconciled the entire world with God, and God is now 
reconciled with all men. God Himself has removed the wall of 
partition through the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Fur- 
thermore, Christ as our Prophet alone is able to reveal to man 
the essence and the will of the Father; in the words, in the life, 
and in the death and resurrection of Christ we behold God in His 
true essence, and that is the final revelation of God. In nature, in 
history, and in our own conscience we do find some traces of God. 
Whoever believes that by an empirical approach he can determine 
who and what God is, will experience in a terrific awakening that 
his concept of God was nothing but a terrible caricature of God. 
The face of God, as Luther points out, can be found only in Christ. 
In His prophetic office Christ not only reveals the gracious will of 
God, but in this revelation there is also the power to offer the 
grace of God to us and to engender faith to accept it. Christ speaks 
as one having authority, which means that His speaking is nothing 
but doing. Luther coined the phrase “Christi Wort ist eitel Taetel- 
wort,” in other words, Christ’s Word always results in an event. 
His words are words of life, not only that they speak of life, but 
that they actually give life. Christ’s invitation “Come, for all 
things are ready” is not a mere invitation, but contains in it the 
almighty power which offers, conveys, and seals to man life and 
eternal salvation. The same almighty Word which created light 
out of darkness has shined into our hearts to engender spiritual 
light. 
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We must hear this voice of Jesus if we would know God and 
if we would accept His gracious offer by faith, and this Word of 
Christ we hear in the Word, the Bible, in the proclamation, in the 
absolution, in the mutual encouragement of fellow Christians, and 
in the Sacraments. Whenever we perform a Baptism, then Christ 
is speaking to the candidate for Baptism, and by His Word, which 
we are repeating, He engenders faith, When we proclaim the 
absolution, then we must always be sure that this Word has the 
power to do what the words promise, because it is Christ’s “Taetel- 
wort.” As a taut bow will send the arrow through the air by 
virtue of the tension in the bow, so the power of Christ’s Word 
spoken two thousand years ago remains the same until the end of 
time.”® 

The efficacy of the Word is present even when men through 
their own hostility reject Christ and His Word. How could a man 
resist the Word of God if it did not have a power? For that reason 
we dare never judge the efficacy of the Spirit in the Word by our 
own personal feelings. In Lutheran theology there can never be 
any room for any kind of enthusiasm. Every Lutheran Christian, in 


fact every Christian, believes that the Gospel is the power of God 
unto salvation.*? 


IV 
“WHEN AND WHERE HE WILLS” 


The Holy Spirit has reserved for Himself the time and place 
when and where He will engender faith. He has bound us to the 
means of grace, and the question whether or not the Holy Spirit 
can engender faith immediately is entirely beside the point. This 
means that the Word of God does not become the Word of God 
when it pleases the Holy Spirit to engender faith in us. Our Con- 
fessions merely want to indicate that we have no business to attempt 
to scrutinize the mysterious dealing of God with individuals and 
with entire nations.*4 Since God has not told us the time of our 
own or of other people’s conversion, therefore we must be occupied 
with the Word constantly and leave the time of God's activity 
to Him. 

The Lutheran doctrine of the means of grace gives all glory to 
God. We can render God no greater service than to cling firmly 
to His Word and to believe firmly all His promises whether we 
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feel them or not. Our Confessions state very correctly that the 
highest form of divine worship is the faithful acceptance of the 
Gospel proclamation. The Lutheran doctrine of the means of grace 
gives to every Christian an objective and therefore a firm founda- 
tion for his faith. For this reason the Christian can always say: 
“I believe what the Word of Christ promises, whether I feel it or 
feel it not.” 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Lutheran Theology as Reflected 
in the Life and Works of J. S. Bach* 


By WALTER E. BusziIn 


I 


T is interesting indeed to note that much of the Bach literature 
published in recent years has made special mention of the 
profound Lutheran character of Bach’s life and work. Gerhard 

Herz, musicologist of the University of Louisville, wrote in June, 
1946: 

Bach's personality and creations, which today move us chiefly 
aesthetically and emotionally, are deeply rooted in the ethos of 
the Old Lutheran Church . . . The search for Bach’s philosophy 
of life leads to the figure of Christ as understood by the orthodox 
Lutherans. Bach’s art and his religion are but one and the same. 
Nobody in music perceived and interpreted the sacred and the 
miraculous more powerfully and more purely than Bach. Hel, 


pp. 124 and 126. 


Hans Preuss of the University of Erlangen wrote in 1935: 


So ist auch Bachs Werk abhaengig von einer sehr wesentlichen 
Seite seines persoenlichen Lebens: das ist seine lutherische Froem- 
migkeit. Seine Werke erwachsen aus seinem Glauben. Pr, 


pp. 12—13. 


In his J. S. Bach im Wandel der Geschichte, published in 1947, 
Friedrich Blume of the University of Kiel in Germany analyzes all 
the outstanding works on Bach from Forkel (1802) to Terry 
(1928) and points out that not one of them did justice to Bach 
for the simple reason that. not one understood adequately the spirit 
of genuine Lutheranism. Albert Schweitzer, despite the many 
excellencies of his tome on Bach, did not grasp fully the theology 





* The present study includes consideration of Bach literature written and 
received for review purposes during the current memorial year of Bach’s death 
(1750—1950). Although it refers often to literature published previously, 
this study takes the place of reviews which would be based on literature pub- 
lished recently. — The key to the references in the text is embodied in the 
bibliography appended to the article. 
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of Bach because his approach was aesthetic rather than Christian. 
Blume might have pointed out, too, that Schweitzer’s rationalism 
and his failure to see in Jesus the only-begotten Son of God and 
the Savior of mankind helped to blind his view and prompted 
him to regard Bach chiefly as a mystic: 
Zuletzt war aber auch das orthodoxe Luthertum nicht die eigent- 
liche Religion des Meisters, sondern die Mystik. Schw, p. 155. 


Terry, though regarded as a Bach biographer of the first water, 
did not understand the Lutheran character of Bach’s life and work; 
the lenses of his Bach-focused glasses were tinged with too many 
hues of English Anglicanism. Spitta, too, fell short, though he had 
grown up in a Lutheran parsonage and in surroundings of strict 
Lutheran orthodoxy similar to those of Bach; however, Spitta must 
be counted among Bach’s hero worshipers, and it did not occur to 
him, as it did to Schweitzer, that Bach had been subjected to many 
inner conflicts which invariably vex the typically genuine Lutheran. 
Nevertheless, ten years after he had completed his monumental 
work on Bach, Spitta correctly remarked that one must understand 
the Lutheran background of Bach if one wishes to understand and 
appreciate his music fully: 

Zur richtigen Wuerdigung Bachscher Musik veranlagt ist nur 
der, welcher mit der Kirche in lebendigerem Zusammenhang 
steht, mit der Bedeutung ihrer Liturgie, mit der Bibel, mit den 
Choralmelodieen und -texten vertraut ist.* 


Hans Besch aptly calls attention to the fact that piety and religion 
are the outstanding qualities of Bach’s music and that one cannot 
analyze them fully by analyzing them from a musical point of 
view only, since they belong also into the realm of theology: 


Die Tatsache, dass Bach Musiker war, ist ergaenzt durch die 
Tatsache der Froemmigkeit Bachs, die als unbestreitbares Faktum 
die letzte Eigenart seiner Kunst ausmacht. Das enthebt Bach der 
ausschliesslichen Sphaere einer rein analytischen Musikwissenschaft 
und gliedert ihn in eine Theologiegeschichte, die fern einer nur 
intellektualistischen Betrachtungsweise die gesamte Wirklichkeit 
des von Froemmigkeit und Glauben erfuellten Lebens ins Auge zu 
fassen hat. Be 1, pp. 4—5. 





* Spitta, Philipp, Die Passionmusiken von J. S. Bach und H. Schuetz, Ham- 
burg, 1893, p. 21. 
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It is worthy to note that Besch’s book is dedicated to the eminent 
theologian Johannes Ficker, who had assigned to Hans Besch the 
topic of his dissertation: Die Froemmigkeit J. S. Bachs in der Bach- 
bewegung und -forschung. Out of this dissertation, written for the 
theological faculty of the University of Halle, grew Volume I of 
Besch’s J. S. Bach — Froemmigkeit und Glaube. 

Besch’s opus is the first volume published since the death of 
Bach (1750) which seeks to present a thorough study of the 
theology of Bach’s sacred works. Its first edition was published in 
1938; the second edition came off the presses of the Baerenreiter 
Verlag in 1950. Volume II has not been published as yet. Twenty- 
five years ago the Evangelische Buchhandlung of Switzerland pub- 
lished Johann Sebastian Bach als Saenger und Musiker des Evan- 
geliums und der lutherischen Reformation by D. Fr. Hashagen, 
professor of practical theology and official preacher of the Uni- 
versity at Rostock. Many have been of the opinion that Hashagen’s 
thesis and its claims were wishful thinking of a naive and ultra- 
loyal sort. The same applies to Hans Preuss’ Johann Sebastian Bach 
der Lutheraner, a pamphlet of thirty pages published in 1935. 
Happily, however, the tide has begun to turn, also in non-Lutheran 
circles. At a meeting of musical scholars and research men attended 
by the writer less than a year ago, several eminent musicologists 
affiliated with leading universities in the United States admitted 
that there are certain phases of Bach which they cannot grasp and 
appreciate only because they have no understanding of Bach's 
Lutheran theology. In his J. S. Bach im Wandel der Geschichte, 
which is in substance a plea for a theological and Lutheran approach 
to Bach, Friedrich Blume deprecates the fact that the theologians 
of the Lutheran Church have neglected the important task of 
making a careful study of the theology of Bach, whom Archbishop 
Nathan Soederblom of Uppsala, Sweden, referred to as the Fifth 
Evangelist. We quote Blume in part: 

Die theologische Antikritik, vertreten durch Maenner wie Julius 
Smend und Friedrich Spitta, Georg Rietschel und Max Herold, 
konnte sich gegen diesen snobistischen Aesthetizismus nicht 
durchsetzen, weil sie, liberal und sentimental, kompromissgeneigt 
und in ihren musikalischen Anschauungen antiquiert, wie sie war, 
im Grunde selbst einem tieferen Bachverstaendnis fernblieb, und 
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weil sie obendrein da versagte, wo sie haette wirken koennen und 
muessen, naemlich in der praktischen Durchdringung des Gottes- 
dienstes mit Bachs Musik. Nicht einmal der Versuch einer wissen- 
schaftlichen Bachforschung kam von der theologischen Seite her 
zustande, und bisher hat die evangelische Kirche diese Ehrenschuld 
nicht eingeloest. Wurde das journalistisch-aesthetisierende Bach- 
portraet des ausgehenden 19. und beginnenden 20. Jahrhunderts 
immer verschwommener und wurzelloser, so das der Theologie 
immer farbloser und blasser. Blu 2, p. 32. 


Besch claims that Bach, through his sacred choral works, has brought 
the Gospel to more souls than any other preacher who has ever 
lived; as a preacher of the Gospel, Bach is not restricted by the 
limitations of time, generations, and ages. Besch says: 

Bach hat mit der Zeit eine Gemeinde um das Evangelium ge- 
sammelt, wie sie in diesem Ausmass kein Prediger je gehabt hat. 
Bach ist ein ueberzeitlicher Verkuender des Evangeliums ge- 
worden. Be 1, p. 3. 


Taking into consideration the Gospels and Epistles of Holy Writ, 
some may challenge Besch’s remark and insist that the Apostles 


and Evangelists very likely preached the Gospel to more people 
than did Bach; Luther, too, might be considered in this connection. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that Bach has brought the Gospel 
to countless thousands who might otherwise never have heard the 
Gospel and its message of redemption. While it is to be regretted 
that Bach’s sacred choral works have been driven out of the Church 
by inferior worship practices and unworthy music, while we like- 
wise regret that many identify Bach’s choral works with operatic 
music and the concert stage, the fact remains that the concert 
stage, too, may be used, if need be and feasible, to bring the Gospel 
to human souls. No less a person than Friedrich Nietzsche once 
remarked, in a letter to a friend, that anyone who has neglected 
and ignored the Gospel of Christ Jesus and who hears Bach’s 
Passion According to St. Matthew will have to hear this great work 
not only as a musical masterpiece, but also as a proclamation of the 
Gospel. Nietzsche wrote: 

In dieser Woche habe ich dreimal die Matthaeuspassion des 
goettlichen Bach gehoert, jedesmal mit demselben Gefuehl der 
unermesslichen Verwunderung. Wer das Christentum voellig ver- 
lernt hat, der hoert es hier wirklich wie ein Evangelium; es ist 
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dies die Musik der Verneinung des Willens, ohne die Erinnerung 
an die Askesis. Nietzsche, Fr., Gesammelte Briefe, 2 Aufl., Il, 
Berlin und Leipzig, 1902, p. 197. 


Besch remarks to these words: 
. nichts kann die eigentuemliche Bedeutung des Musikers 
Bach deutlicher ans Licht stellen als die Tatsache, dass der, welcher 
der groesste Kaempfer gegen ein entartetes Christentum werden 
sollte, vor ihm in Ehrfurcht verstummte. Be 1, p. 1. 


In a student publication, the Union Seminary Quarterly Review, 
Raymond Moremen remarks in his article “Bach and the Living 
Chorale”: 
Within the past few days a great musician said to me, “What 
I know of religion, I have learned from my study of Bach.” Mo, 


p. 26. 


While numerous other cases are known where people have been 
won for Christianity and the Lutheran Church through the music 
of Bach, special attention might be called to William Boeppler, 
at one time a Reformed clergyman and later conductor of the 
Chicago Bach Chorus, who, while on his deathbed, confided to the 
Rev. Paul Sauer, founder and president of the Chicago Bach Chorus, 
that the cantatas of Johann Sebastian Bach had made of him 
a Lutheran and that he wished to die and be buried as a Lutheran. 
Pastor Sauer delivered the funeral sermon. 

While too much Konzertgeist is to be noted also among Lu- 
therans in America, it is heartening to hear an occasional voice in 
the wilderness which calls attention to Bach as a servant of the 
Word and preacher of the Gospel. In The Little Bach Book pub- 
lished by Valparaiso University, Prof. Martin J. Naumann of Con- 
cordia Theological Seminary, Springfield, Ill., makes the following 
statement in his chapter on “Bach the Preacher”: 

Bach had something to say by reason of his faith and by reason 
of his office. He said it in a language that fits the great theme. 
He preached Christ and Him Crucified. He extolled the Son of 
God as the Savior of the world. That is why we may call him 
a preacher. Ni, p. 15. 


Likewise significant in this volume are the trenchant words of 
O. P. Kretzmann, president of Valparaiso University: 
Confronted by Bach, the twentieth-century man must be bewil- 
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dered. The gap between the Rhapsody im Blue and the Mass in 
B Minor is too great. But even more tragic is the amazement of 
the modern mind when it is confronted by Bach, the man of faith. 
What shall the new pagan do with a man who so magnificently 
fused high art and high religion? Or how can many modern 
Christians, accustomed to shoddiness, emotionalism, and subjec- 
tivity in their religious life, understand a man who humbly accepts 
the great objective truths of Christianity and pours them into music 
which makes them live and breathe and march into the souls of 
men? That sort of thing is beyond us. We cannot love the music 
of Bach because we do not share the faith of Bach. In the truest 
sense of the word his approach is sacramental. He used the 
mechanics of music—as means to an end. Under his heart and 
hands they become vehicles of a faith that used them to their 
highest potentiality. They now spoke of God, of life, of death, 
of faith, of hope, of atonement, and forgiveness in terms so sure 
and magnificent that our anxious and questioning age hears only 
faint and far trumpets from a forgotten country. Ni, pp. 3—4. 


II 
Bach’s antecedents are known to have been loyal members of the 


Lutheran Church. Veit Bach, a baker and the earliest known Bach, 
tried for a time to live in Bohemia but returned to Germany to 
settle at Wechmar in Thuringia, where he might continue his 
occupation as a miller and live according to his Lutheran con- 
victions without being persecuted by Roman Catholics. Terry states: 
His Hungarian exodus is not dated, but it occurred, no doubt, 
in the reign of the semi-sane Rudolf II (1576—1612), whose 

Counter-Reformation in Hungary was ruthless and drastic. Te 1, 

p. 2. 

The Bachs were numerous in the days of Johann Sebastian; 
they formed a closely knit relationship and perpetuated religiously 
the traditions of their clan. While it is commonly believed that 
the musical skill of the many Bachs converged in Sebastian and 
in his music came to its mighty climax, it may likewise be said that 
the religious convictions and theological understanding of the 
entire family reached their highest level and profoundest expression 
in his astounding compositions. 

Other influences likewise contributed their share to the theo- 
logical development of this great master. Bach’s Lutheran phi- 
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losophy of life and worship became established already while he 
attended the Ohrdruf Lyceum, where he was introduced to Leon- 
hart Hutter’s Compendium locorum theologicorum. NHutter was 
a sound and solid Lutheran theologian, an ardent admirer of Martin 
Luther and a staunch defender of the Formula of Concord. His 
writings, including his Lutherus redonatus, were widely read and 
studied and exerted a great and wholesome influence in integrating 
Lutheranistn in Germany. During the three years he spent in 
Lueneburg, Hutter’s theological literature was again studied. Later, 
while teaching at the Thomasschule in Leipzig, Bach was again 
exposed to the writings of Hutter, since portions of Hutter’s Com- 
pendium were there read daily in the devotional exercises. 

There is not one link in the chain of Hutter’s thoughts which is 
not of decisive significance for the understanding of Bach... . 
Meaning of the new life is, according to Hutter, God’s glory as 
well as the attestation of obedience and gratitude. Bel, p. 271. 
Translated by Gerhard Herz, He 1, p. 127. 


Bach is known to have been an assiduous reader and student. 
It is known that his theological acumen was developed also in 
large part by the books he read. In his library were two complete 
editions of Luther’s works. Chemnitz’s Examen Concilit Tridentini 
and three volumes written by Abraham Calov were among his 
books; his library included likewise H. Mueller’s Lutherus de- 
fensus; Neumeister’s Tisch des Herrn, which was directed against 
all unionistic endeavors and attacked the Pope as a plunderer of 
the Christian Church; likewise the sermons of Johann Tauler, 
the mystic; August Hermann Francke’s Hauspostille; Joh. Arndt’s 
Wahres Christentum; Stenger’s Grundfeste der Augsburgischen 
Konfession; Klingius’ Warnung vor Abfali von der lutherischen 
Religion; and A. Pfeiffer’s Anticalvinismus. Pfeiffer maintains that, 
in the long run, Reformed theology throws the foundation of 
Christian faith overboard and hence is corrupt, deserving of con- 
demnation. While Bach was active in Coethen, he lived and func- 
tioned in Reformed surroundings. In Coethen he prepared a Note- 
Book for his second wife and pupil, Anna Magdalena; on its cover 
he warned his young bride against Calvinism with the words “anti- 
Calvinismus, und Christen Schule item anti-Melancholicus.” While 
Parry regards these words as “playful” and interprets them to be 
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“a little hit at the unsympathetic attitude of the Pietists towards 
music” (Pa, p. 139), others call attention to the fact that Anz- 
Calvinismus, Evangelische Christen Schule, and Anti-Melancholicus 
are the titles of three theological volumes found in the library of 
Bach. Johann Sebastian was, of course, thoroughly opposed to the 
rationalism of Reformed theology and to the legalistically imposed 
sobriety and simplicity of its music. Herz correctly remarks: 
The reformists who regarded art a product of worldliness, if not 
of the devil—éin direct contrast to Luther, to whom music was 
a God-given gift— admitted only the unadorned chorale to their 
puritan service. They banished everything else; the polyphonic 
arrangement of the chorale, its rich orchestration, the cantata 
form, and any Latin text. In Coethen, Bach had come to know the 
artistic barrenness of the Calvinistic service. He 1, pp. 131—132. 
















Gurlitt calls attention to the influence exerted upon Bach by 
the eighty-three theological volumes found in his library: 


Aus Bachs umfangreicher Buecherei von ueber achtzig fleissig 
benutzten theologischen Werken, von denen ein Viertel auf Luther 
selbst, drei Viertel auf dogmatisch-polemische und _praktisch- 
erbauliche Literatur von Fuehrern der lutherischen Orthodoxie 
und nur sechs auf Mystiker und Pietisten entfallen, geht deutlich 
hervor, in welchem Umfang und in welcher Richtung Bach sich 
nach Verlassen der Schule durch Selbststudium der theologischen 
Fach- und Kampfliteratur fortgebildet hat. Es ist dieselbe altlu- 
therische Kampfesstimmung und Streitbarkeit, — mit der er seine 
Kinder in Koethen, obwohl sein Landesherr kalvinistischen Be- 
kenntnisses war, nicht in die oeffentliche reformierte, sondern in 
die lutherische Schule schickte. Gu, pp. 47-48. 


The very fact that Bach possessed two Gesamtausgaben of 
Luther’s works indicates his high regard for the great Reformer. 
In his article Luther and Bach, published in the Lutheran Quarterly, 
Friedrich Smend goes so far as to say: 

Bach can be understood only in the closest relationship to Luther. 

In the sphere of church music he advanced Luther’s work to the 


























supreme heights of art.... Luther and Bach sought to serve Him 
alone who is the Christ-Incarnate, Crucified, Risen from the dead. 
Sm 2, p. 410. 





Related thoughts are expressed by Heinrich Schmid: 


. .. in seinem Glaubensdenken wusste er, warum er sich ganz 
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und gar an Luthers trotzige Kraft hielt. Wie Luther, so fuerchtete 
auch er sich, sein Leben auf irgend etwas Menschliches zu gruenden, 
und sei es das eigene Herz; auch ihm galt, dass quaderfest unser 
Heil begruendet ist und stehen gelassen werden muss da, wo allein 
etwas feststehen kann, naemlich in dem, was Gott selbst schafft. 
Darum liebte er alles, von dem es nicht mit menschlicher, sondern 
mit goettlicher Autoritaet hiess: “Es stehet geschrieben.” Darum 
waren ihm die Choraele so lieb und wert, insbesondere die alten, 
jetzt vielfach verschollenen, darum der Katechismus Luthers. . . . 
So wurde er mit seiner Kunst geradezu ein maechtiger Ausleger 
des Evangeliums von der allein wirkenden Gnade, des nicht von 
Menschen, sondern einzig von Gott gewirkcen Heiles. Schm, p. 21. 


Hashagen says: 

Auf Grund seiner christlichen Erziehung durch Gottes Wort und 
den lutherischen Katechismus, auf Grund einer Autoritaet, deren 
goettlichem Ursprung und unbedingter Gewissheit, unbegrenzter 
Verpflichtungskraft er nie widersteht, ist Bach von Gottes Gnade, 
was er ist.... In der ihm eigentuemlichen Erfassung des Erbes der 
Reformation, dann in der ihm eigentuemlichen Durchdringung 
desselben mit seiner Musik steht Bach in einer genialen Ursprueng- 
lichkeit und Groesse vor uns, der niemand an die Seite treten kann. 
Ha, pp. 150—151. 


In other words, says Hashagen, the very elements which made 
Luther great made also J. S. Bach great. Bach wrote his music 
with all the talents God had given him; he sought not the approval 
of men, was not given to vanity, but put himself entirely at the 
disposal of his God, come what may. His church music was not 
understood and appreciated fully in his own day, nor for more 
than a century later, but the day has now come that it is serving 
its purpose best. Bach’s work was done in the spirit manifested 
by Luther when he said at Worms: “Here I stand, I cannot do 
otherwise. God help me, Amen.” Gurlitt says very strikingly: 

Und dieser gewaltige Geisteskampf der lutherischen Orthodoxie 
um die reine Lehre und das echte Bekenntnis, der dem Bachschen 

Geschlecht seit dem Stammvater Veit Bach im Blute lag, bedeutete 

auf musikalischem Gebiet den Grosskampf um die Sicherung und 

den Ausbau echter Kirchenmusik, gegen die Musikfeindschaft der 

Aufklaerung, gegen die Trennung von Kirche und Musik, auch von 
Schule und Musik, wie sie auf kalvinischem Boden im “Kirchen- 
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Konzert,” auf pietistischem Boden in der Haus- und “Kaemmer- 
lein-Musik” sich ausgebildet hatte. Gu, p. 49. 


Stressing once more the relationship between Luther and Bach, 
we quote Preuss: 


Die Summa von allem ist: Bachs Glaube war Luthers Glaube 

und so ward auch sein Werk ein Lutherwerk. Pr, p. 30. 
It is well known that Luther did not reject what he could use from 
the past. Some regard Luther as a mediaevalist of a high order. 
In the very first chapter of his volume on Bach, Albert Schweitzer 
maintains that Bach is an end, not a beginning; nothing begins 
with him, but everything leads up to him. Terry expresses a like 
opinion when he maintains: 


It has been truly said that by whatever path we explore the 
music of the Middle Ages we are led inevitably to Bach. — Per- 
haps his obstinate mediaevalism is in nothing else so apparent as 
in the fact that to him, as to the generation that begat him, music 
was primarily the apparatus of religion, in his own words, “a har- 
monious euphony to the glory of God.” Even the simple finger 
exercises he wrote for his children were headed with the ascription 
“In nomine Jesu,” to indicate that already, on the mere threshold 
of their art, they stood on holy ground. We view him, conse- 
quently, as the last heroic figure of the fervent Age of Faith. Te 2, 
p. 115. 


Comparing the effects of Beethoven’s music with those of Bach’s, 
Wilhelm Schaefer made the following significant remarks in an 
address he delivered at the 21st annual Bach festival, conducted 
in Bremen in 1934: 


Eine solch Wirkung kann die Bachsche Musik nie haben, weil 
sie nicht aus dem Ich des Menschengeistes kommt und darum 
auch nicht dieses Ich in uns aufruft; weil sie nicht Menschensprache 
ist, ”zu sagen, was ich leide,” sondern Musik zu Ehren des Schoep- 
fers, weil ihr Musikant nicht ichtrotzig, sondern gottglaeubig, 
keine “Persoenlichkeit,” sondern Geschoepf, weil er mit einem 
Wort noch ein mittelalterlicher, kein moderner Mensch ist... . 
Das Stichwort fuer den mittelalterlichen Menschen lautet: Gott; 
das Stichwort fuer den modernen Menschen lautet: Ich. Scha, 
pp. 10 and 12. 


Spitta called special attention to the fact that Bach was more 
than a child of his times and pointed out that the Mass in B Minor 
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was certainly not written in the spirit of the eras of Pietism and 
Rationalism, in both of which Bach lived. As is well known, both 
of these eras advocated and introduced principles and beliefs which 
were radically different from those of the Reformation era. Spitta 
says: 

An der H moll-Messe wird offenbar, wie unermesslich viel 
weiter und tiefer Bachs kirchliches Empfinden war, als das seiner 
Zeit. In ihm lebte der Geist des Reformationszeitalters mit all 
seiner Streitfreudigkeit und Gefuehlsinnigkeit, aber auch mit 
seiner ganzen umfassenden Kraft. Sp II, p. 525. 


Gerhard Herz remarks: 


Bach was no musician for future generations. His mission was 
rather to safeguard the heritage of the past and to preserve tra- 
ditions which his contemporaries attempted to undermine. He 1, 
p. 124. 


In his discussion of J. S. Bach, Charakter und Lebensgang, 
K. Storck attempted to set forth that Bach was above all theological 
confessionalism. Among others, he made the following remarks: 

So treu und fromm Bach seinem protestantischen Glauben 
anhing, fuer die konfessionellen Haendel, fuer die dogmatischen 

Streitereien . . . hatte er keinen Sinn. ... In ihm leben nur die 

positiven Kraefte des Religioesen. Eben darum wollte er von den 

Pietisten nichts wissen. Zur Verinnerlichung des religioesen Lebens, 

zur Befreiung vom Buchstaben, brauchte er keine Sekte. Ihre Un- 

freudigkeit dem Leben gegenueber musste ihn gerade abstossen. 

— Quoted by Besch, Be 1, p. 182. 


With these words Storck clearly tries to separate Bach not only 
from Pietism, but likewise from Lutheran orthodoxy and, in so 
doing, affiliates him with the Middle Agges rather than with the 
militant era of the Reformation. Besch is of the opinion that 
Storck permitted his wishful thinking to become father to his 
thoughts and thus complicated the problem further rather than 
helped solve it. 

Da Storck den Gedanken einer ueberkonfessionellen Froemmig- 
keit bei Bach vertrat, schliesst sich hier der Kreis: wo man Bach 
kirchenhistorisch im einzelnen nicht einzugliedern vermochte, 
entging man oft nicht der Versuchung, den Gedanken seiner 

Konfessionellen Verwurzelung ganz oder zum Teil aufzuheben. 
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... Nicht ueberall werden diese Scheidungen reinlich vollzogen. 
Die Uebergaenge sind mannigfache; aber die Akzente fallen ver- 
schieden. Spitta sieht Bach im Zusammenhang mit einer Stroe- 
mung, die jenseits von Orthodoxie und Pietismus sich gehalten 
hat. Auch Storck trennt Bach von beiden. . . . Waehrend aber 
Spitta nun Bach in einem anderen, tieferen kirchenhistorischen 
Zusammenhang sieht, loest Storck ihn aus jeder uebergeordneten 
Bindung; denn die “positiven Kraefte des Religioesen” sind immer 
Kennwort der freien, individuell bedingten Religiositaet. . . . 
Solange keine tieferen Beweise fuer die Freiheit Bachs von Kirche 
und Theologie seiner Zeit vorliegen, solange der Wunsch Vater 
des Gedankens ist, vermehren derartige Aeusserungen nur die 
Problematik. Be 1, p. 183. 


We again quote Herz: 


None of the attempts to see Bach's religion in another light 
than the orthodox Lutheran can be supported theologically. From 
Spitta to Terry, Bach biographers have shown convincingly that 
Bach does not transgress the realm of the confessional church. 

In fact, Bach is the one composer whose music is a perfect 
mirror of Lutheran theology. Culminating and summarizing two 
hundred years of orthodox Lutheranism, Bach was able to explore, 
deepen and illuminate its full theological and musical meaning 
without producing a conflict with its basic concept. Even the 
polemic vein in Bach’s character corresponds to the nature of 
Luther and the church militant. Bach liked to fight. Particularly, 
any encroachment upon church music and the cantor’s old pre- 
rogatives aroused his pugnacious spirit. But the obstacles which 
orthodox consistories placed in his way were petty rather than 
matters of basic religious disagreement. Bach usually came out 
of these fights victorious. The musical heir of the Reformation 
showed by his actions and his music that he was a worthy repre- 
sentative of the church militant and the church triumphant. He 1, 
pp. 129—130. Based on Be 1, p. 174. 

In fact, the more his contemporaries moved away from Lutheran 
orthodoxy the more Bach withdrew from them, until, towards the 
end of his life, he buried himself quite stoically and completely 
in Lutheran studies and their revelation in terms of music. His 
Schuebler Chorales, his late chorale variations upon the Christmas 
hymn Vom Himmel hoch da komm ich her, and particularly the 
third part of his Clavieruebung of 1739 represent fervent musical 
affirmations of the Lutheran creed. The latter work . . . actually 
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symbolizes the doctrines of Lutheran Christianity in the form of 
a complete representation of the service. He 1, p. 132 


In his discussion of Bach’s motette Jesu, meine Freude, which is 
based on a grand and popular hymn, in which, however, the germs 
of subjective and sentimental pietistic hymnody may easily be 
found, Spitta aptly calls attention to Bach’s use of Bible passages 
within the motette; already the textual content of the motette, 
prepared and compiled in this case by Bach himself, helps reveal to 
us Bach’s theological acumen; it shows how Bach sought to counter- 
balance the subjective and sentimental character of the hymn text 
with virile and objective passages from the Bible, and we see here, 
too, how highly melodic music is complemented by vigorous 
thematic music. We have in this motette an excellent revelation 
of Bach’s sense of balance, symmetry, beauty, and form as expressed 
in the music as well as in the text. Spitta’s conclusion is worth 
noting: 

So erscheint in dem grossartigen Werke der Kern des Protes- 
tantischen Christentumes verkoerpert. Die Lehre Luthers in ihrer 
ganzen Strenge und Reinheit bringt Bach mit der Macht innerster 
Ueberzeugung zum Ausdruck. Aber er verbindet mit der dogma- 
tischen Bestimmtheit und Schaerfe die innerste persoenliche Hin- 
gabe an Christus. Wie sich in ihm die kirchlichen Parteien seiner 
Zeit, Orthodoxie und Pietismus, aufheben, tritt aus keinem andern 
seiner Werke praegnanter hervor. Sp II, p. 432. 


Ill 

The extent to which the pietistic spirit and tendencies of his day 
affected J. S. Bach no longer vexes scholars of today as it did those 
of former generations. Practically all reputable scholars admit 
that Bach himself was by no means a pietist; his entire life proves 
this, particularly his experiences in Muehlhausen, where he could 
not agree theologically with his pietistically imbued pastor, Johann 
Adolph Frohne, but admired and enjoyed the personal friendship 
of Frohne’s opponent, Pastor Georg Christian Eilmar, who also 
served as sponsor for Bach’s first-born child. Spitta’s claim, stated 
in the last sentence of the quotation given above, that in Bach 
both pietism and orthodoxy exclude each other, no longer meets 
with widespread approval. Spitta is correct, however, when he 
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insists that only a non-pietist could have expressed pietistic thought 
and sentiment as purely as they were expressed by Bach. 

Wenn das Schoene, Gute und Wahre, was der Pietismus enthielt, 
eben in jener Zeit vielleicht grade in Bachs Musik am reinsten 
sich gestaltete, so konnte es nur dadurch geschehen, dass ihr 
Schoepfer ihm nicht angehoerte. SpI, p. 364. 


Schweitzer, too, stressed that Bach was thoroughly unsympathetic 

towards pietism and definitely on the side of orthodox Lutheranism. 
Der Pietismus war ihm als separatistische Neuerung unsym- 
patisch. Hingegen fand er sich in kerniger Streitsucht und 


Rechthaberei mit den Vertretern der Orthodoxie zusammen. 
Schw, p. 154. 


It is well to bear in mind that already in the early years of Bach’s 
career as a composer and church musician, Pietism was beginning 
to wane in Germany. The Pietists, like the Puritans and Calvinists, 
were hostile to every type of artistic and involved music. Bach 
could not agree with pietistic ideas and principles, already because 
the Pietists rejected the oft-quoted words of Luther: 

I am not of the opinion that because of the Gospel all arts 
should be rejected violently and vanish, as is desired by the 
heterodox, but I desire that all arts, particularly music, be employed 
in the service of Him who has given and created them. I pray, 
therefore, that every pious Christian would approve of what I have 
said and, if God has endowed him with the necessary talents and 
ability, help further the cause. St. Louis edition of Luther's 
Works, Vol. X:1422 ff. Transl. by W.E. B. 


Bach shared the spirit of Luther and was undoubtedly willing 
to regard the Pietists as a “heterodox” group, already because their 
approach to the arts separated them from true Lutheranism. How- 
ever, in some respects Bach, like every other normal human being, 
was affected by the spirit and expression of his time and for this 
reason occasionally redeemed the time by using certain expressions 
and voicing certain sentiments typical of his time. Gerhard Herz 
says: 

Still less reconcilable to Bach was the general attitude of the 
Pietists towards church music. It explains more convincingly than 
anything else we have shown why Bach must have felt bound to 
defend Luther’s church and its music.— The Pietists were funda- 
mentally opposed to any kind of art in worship, especially to the 
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“concerted” style of cantatas and Passions which Bach created out 
of his innermost religious and artistic conviction. Pietism “wishes 
the service to be adorned only with simple congregational hymns. 
So every cantor necessarily hated the pietists, and Bach took it 
particularly ill of them that they dragged his religious and artistic 
ideals in the dust.” (Schweitzer, p. 169.) 

... the fervor of the Pietists frequently inspired Bach to equally 
fervent religious and musical emotions which have sometimes, 
though wrongly, been interpreted as Pietistic. That such mis- 
interpretations have occurred is the more astonishing as we note 
that none of Bach’s text writers was, nor could have been a Pietist 
because the Pietists looked upon the form of the church cantata 
as a “sinful abomination.” In fact, Erdmann Neumeister (1671 
to 1756), who created this new cantata type by recasting his 
Sunday sermons into poetic verse form, was one of the most ardent 
champions of the orthodoxy and one of the most violent opponents 
of Pietism. Not even in the case of Neumeister’s pupil, Salomo 
Franck, who has frequently been considered a Pietist because of 
the lyrical and ecstatic sentiments of his texts, can we rightly speak 
of Pietism. Not only was Franck a close friend of Olearius, the 
orthodox superintendent at Arnstadt, but he also enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the orthodox court of Duke Wilhelm Ernst of Sachsen- 
Weimar. But above all, his cantata texts, sentimental as many may 
be, were written in the poetic manner of Erdmann Neumeister and 
opposed by the Pietists. He 1, p. 135. 


The following statements from Max Dehnert’s Das Weltbild 
Johann Sebastian Bachs help illustrate why Bach could not have 
been both a Pietist and an orthodox Lutheran: 


Orthodoxie und Pietismus waren keine neue Lehren, hinter 
denen die befeuernde Kraft eines Reformators stand, es waren 
Richtungen. In der einen herrscht der Verstand vor {sic/], in der 
anderen das Gemuet. Der Pietismus sprach etwas. aus, was mehr 
war als eine Meinung, es war eine Erkenntnis, die in den Be- 
zirken des religioesen Glaubens immer Geltung gehabt hat und 
haben wird, naemlich, dass das persoenliche Verhaeltnis zu Gott 
wichtiger sei als der Wortlaut der Dogmen. . . . Beide Richtungen, 
Orthodoxie und Pietismus, hatten eine ganz verschiedene Ein- 
stellung zur Kirchenmusik. Die Orthodoxie nahm den Standpunkt 
Luthers ein: man kann einen Herrn und Schoepfer auch mit 
Pauken, Trompeten, Schalmeien und im Gesang loben. Fuer die 
Pietisten war die Musik eine Weltkunst, und die voellige Hingabe 
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Sebastian Bach im Zeitalter des Rationalismus und der Fruebh- 
romantik, an excellent volume and study: 
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an sie kam der Suende gleich. Bach musste also schon als Fach- 
mann auf der anderen Seite stehen. . . . Bachs Kunst steht auf 
unverrueckbaren, fest untermauerten Plattformen. De, pp. 26—27. 






We again quote Gerhard Herz, this time from his Johann 





Er [Bach] wollte gar nicht anders sein als seine Vorfahren im 
Dienste der Kirche. Er war wirklich derart fromm, ihm war die 
alte Religion Luthers so gut und heilig, dass der Pietismus fuer ihn 
kein ernsthaftes Problem werden konnte. Diese Gesinnungsfestig- 
keit spiegelt sich auch in seinem Leben und seinem Kunstschaffen 
getreulich wider. . . . Zwar hat Bach am Pietismus nicht vor- 
beisehen koennen; irgendwie musste er zu ihm Stellung nehmen; 
und er hat sich auch in seiner mittleren Lebenszeit stellenweise 
von ihm inspirieren, niemals aber in seiner grundsaetzlichen alt- 
orthodoxen Haltung durch ihn erschuettern lassen. He2, pp.2 
and 3. 


Heinrich Schmid strikingly remarks: 


Ewigkeitsluft ueber den Passionen, den Kantaten, den Motetten 
und der ganzen Instrumentalmusik! Dieses Wehen der Ewigkeit 
kann auch nicht verdorben werden durch den Zeitstaub, der den 
Werken anhaftet, naemlich durch die vielfach kuemmerlichen, 
schwuelstigen und unwuerdigen Worte, deren sich die Bachsche 
Musik bedienen musste, ... Wenn Bach einem wirklichen Dichter 
begegnet waere? Schm, p. 33. 




















While it would not be difficult to quote many others, including 
men like Besch, Gurlitt, Hashagen, Terry, and Wolfrum in this 
connection, may it suffice to quote two very eminent Lutheran 
theologians, Walter Caspari and Adolf Koeberle, both of whom 
had a profound understanding of Bach’s theology and philosophy; 
while Besch, though excellent otherwise, seems a bit indecisive in 
his conclusions regarding the fusion of orthodoxy and pietism in 
Bach (cf. Be 1, p. 186), Caspari as well as Koeberle, likewise, for 
all of that, Hashagen, Gurlitt, and Schmid (cf. above), stated and 
also solved the problem simply and without going into detail. 
Caspari was a theologian of the 19th century (b. 1847), Koeberle 
is a contemporary of our own day. Caspari says: 

Die Kunstgeschichte macht nicht sklavisch die Perioden der 
Geistesgeschichte mit. J. S. Bach ist allerdings majestaetisch wie 
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die Orthodoxie seiner Zeit; aber er ist mehr; er ist elementar- 
und lebensvoll, siegreich wie die Reformation selbst; er ist der 
Kuenstler dieser Bewegung und ihr unmittelbar anzugliedern. 
Sein Erscheinen verzoegerte sich um zweihundert Jahre; dies ist 
seiner Musik zum Vorteil gewesen. Die Musik hat wirklich erst 
noch zweihundert Jahre weiterkommen muessen, bis sie die Kunst- 
mittel fuer einen solchen Genius parat hatte. Allein wenn das 
Zeitalter der Reformation in Bach auch noch einmal aufgewallt ist, 
seither ist es sicherlich zu Ende.— Quoted in Bel, p. 185. 


We quote from Koeberle’s recent article “J. S. Bach’s christliche 
Sendung”: 

Zu den schmerzlichsten Zerstoerungen unserer Zeit gehoert die 
Aufspaltung von Seele und Geist. Was Gott in seiner Schoepfung 
wundersam zusammengefuegt und fuer einander bestimmt hat, 
Herz und Gehirn, Gemuet und Intellekt, Waerme und Schaerfe, 
dass sie sich wechselseitig durchdringen, einander dienen und be- 
schenken, das ist heute in verhaengnisvoller Weise auseinander- 
gebrochen und hat zu ungesunden, krebsartigen Wucherungen auf 
beiden Seiten gefuehrt. Dieser Entartungsprozess seigt sich sowohl 
in der modernen Theologie wie in der modernen Kunst. Ver- 
staendnislos verdammen sich heute gegenseitig Orthodoxie und 
Enthusiasmus. Die Dogmatik wird immer trockener und begriff- 
licher, immer lehrhafter und immer langweiliger. Sie ist nicht 
mehr durchtraenkt von Andacht, Froemmigkeit und Herzens- 
waerme. Daneben aber erhitzt sich ein religioeser Enthusiasmus, 
der zu seinem eigenen Schaden alles verachtet, was mit Theologie, 
Bekenntnis, Lehre und Tradition zusammenhaengt. Ko, p. 31 


Bach often referred to death, and many of his thoughts were 
eschatological in character and expression. Some have linked this 
up with the sentimental pietistic tendencies of Bach’s day; however, 
a careful examination of Bach’s expressions regarding death and 
eschatology will reveal that his outlook was by no means gloomy 
and morbid. Here, too, a more careful examination will remind 
one of Luther, whose life maxim was: Non moriar, sed vivam. 
A study of the chorales of the Lutheran Church written and sung 
between the days of Luther and the days of Bach proves clearly 
that, in the vast majority, attention is called to the hour of death 
in at least one or two stanzas, usually at the close of the hymn. 
As with Luther, so was death for Bach the climax of life, the 
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departure for a better and happier world. The ring of victory is 
heard when Bach sings of death. Occasionally, as in 


Liebster Herr Jesu, wo bleibst Du so lange? 
Komm doch, mir wird hier auf Erden so bange, 


one senses sentimentality of a pietistic nature, but this is no more 
than the Zeitstaub Heinrich Schmid referred to. Bach’s better 


known Komm, suesser Tod, 


Komm, sel’ge Ruh. 

Komm, fuehre mich in Friede, 
Weil ich der Welt bin muede; 
Ach, komm, ich wart auf dich. 
Komm bald und fuehre mich, 
Drueck mir die Augen zu. 
Komm, sel’ge Ruh. 


may hardly be said to be nauseatingly sentimental, especially when, 
in the second stanza, we read 

Ich will nun Jesum sehen 

Und bei den Engeln stehen. 

Es ist nunmehr vollbracht. 

Drum, Welt, zu guter Nacht. 


Many a pastor has heard people express similar sentiments while 
on their sickbed or deathbed, and without showing a great deal 
of emotion. What more effective way could Bach have found to 
close his Passion According to St. John than with the well-known 
words he chose from Martin Schalling’s chorale text “Herzlich 
lieb hab’ ich dich, O Herr”: 

Lord, let at last Thine angels come, 

To Abram’s bosom bear me home, 

That I may die unfearing; 

And in its narrow chamber keep 

My body safe in peaceful sleep 

Until Thy reappearing. 

And then from death awaken me 

That these mine eyes with joy may see, 

O Son of God, Thy glorious face, 

My Savior and my Fount of grace. 

Lord Jesus Christ, my prayer attend, 

And I will praise Thee without end. 
(Translation by Catherine Winkworth) 
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Bach’s cantata Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste Zeit is saturated with 
a thoroughly evangelical spirit, though based throughout on the 
subject of death. The cantata is, in fact, a notable triumph of the 
Gospel over the Law. This cantata astounds us with its clear insight 
and deep understanding, particularly since Bach wrote it when he 
was still in his rather early twenties; as far as scholars have been 
able to ascertain, Bach not only wrote the music, but also served 
as his own librettist. The cantata offers clear proof, both in the 
music and in the text, of Bach’s remarkable theological acumen. 


We quote from Hans Besch’s article Bach und die letzten Dinge: 


Er war nicht nur religioes wie Beethoven oder—recht ver- 
standen—naiv glaeubig wie Bruckner. Die ungeheure Kraft 
seines theologischen Dénkens — Schweitzer spricht von der Ur- 
kraft des Denkens bei Bach, die tiefer erschuettert als das Denken 
Kants oder Hegels — erfuellt den gesamten Raum seines musikali- _ 
schen Wirkens. Darum ergluehen alle Bezirke der angeblich so 
starren Glaubenslehre seiner Zeit, welche Bach musikalisch er- 
reichte, unterschiedslos in dem gleichen Feuer.— Als unverlier- 
barer Besitz hat das Wissen um die letzten Dinge Bach durch das 
Leben begleitet. Nicht nur die Kantaten auf die letzten Sonntage 
des Kirchenjahrs beweisen es. . . . Vielmehr durchzieht der 
Gedanke an Tod, Ewigkeit und Gericht das gesamte Schaffen 
Bachs. . . . Keiner der Musiker hat die ars moriendi in so et- 
greifender Weise zum Ausdruck gebracht. . . . Bachs Todessehn- 
sucht aber war realistisch—sie lebte auf dem Grund einer be- 
stimmten Wirklichkeit, welche Besitz ist. Seine Sehnsucht nach 
dem Ewigen war von der Art Augustins, der sagt: “Seit ich von 
dieser Speise gekostet, hungere und duerste ich nach Dir.” — Das, 
wonach Bach sich sehnt, ist schon da: er erlebt im Glauben die 
bedraengende, erloesende Wirklichkeit des Ewigen, das ihn voll- 
kommen frei macht zum Leben in dieser Welt. Dieses Leben aus 
Gott ist so sehr die Quelle, aus der Bach lebt, steht fuer ihn so im 
Vordergrund, dass man sagen kann: Die letzten Dinge, das sind 
fuer Bach die ersten Dinge. Be 3, pp. 22—23. 


IV 
It is known that Bach prefaced all his works with the words: 
Jesu Juva (Jesus, help). His prayer was not denied him, and the 
forty-six large volumes which contain his many compositions show 
most conclusively that his prayers for help were heard. Bach was 
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not a formalist; his prayers came from the heart and were more than 
empty formulas. Schweitzer calls attention to this fact: 

Das S. D.G.; Soli Deo Gloria—und J. J.: Jesu, juva, womit er 
seine Partitur ziert, ist fuer ihn keine Formel, sondern das Bekennt- 
nis, das durch sein ganzes Schaffen hindurchgeht. Musik ist fuer 
ihn Gottesdienst. Bachs Kuenstlertum und Persoenlichkeit ruhen 
auf seiner Froemmigkeit. Schw, p. 152. 


A Jest. juva was sent to heaven by Bach on many an occasion 
also because of the trying hardships and adversities he was obliged 
to endure throughout his life. His Jesu juva was often tantamount 
to the cry uttered by the disciples of Jesus during the storm on 
the Sea of Galilee: “Lord, save us; we perish.” We might recall that 
he became an orphan at the age of ten, was obliged to leave his 
brother’s home and venture forth into the world alone at the age 
of fifteen, was slighted and ignored shamefully on two occasions 
by Duke Wilhelm Ernst, with whom he got along very well other- 
wise and whom he had served faithfully and successfully for a num- 
ber of years, was accused of being obstinate and was put into a cell 
when he asked to be relieved of his duties in Weimar to take up 
professional duties elsewhere; two years after his arrival in Coethen, 
upon his return from an official trip to Carlsbad together with 
Prince Leopold, he was informed that his wife had been buried 
during his absence; in Leipzig, where he labored for twenty-seven 
long years, his genius was neither appreciated nor recognized; when 
his monumental Passion According to St. Matthew was presented 
for the first time, one person present in the audience rose to 
exclaim: “God help us! ‘tis surely an opera-comedy”; in Leipzig 
he chafed under a young rector twenty-two years his junior, a nasty 
person, who derived great satisfaction from countermanding and 
irritating Bach and who would interrupt pupils while they prac- 
ticed and say: “So, you intend to be a beer fiddler”; in Leipzig he 
had to put up with ill-behaved and unappreciative students (not 
including his private pupils!) who, like the people of Leipzig, 
had very little understanding of Bach’s genius, his theological 
acumen, and his musical art. It was in Leipzig, too, that Bach had 
serious difficulties with Johann Adolph Scheibe, a pedantic and 
frustrated music critic, who was very much under the spell of the 
destructive spirit of the era of Rationalism and who, in 1729, 
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wanted the position at St. Thomas which was given to Bach instead. 
Bach and his family were required to live in quarters which were 
so congested that it is believed that the defective physiques and 
unhealthy bodies of no fewer than eight children of his second 
marriage may have been due to this congestion; a number of his 
children died in infancy, and one was feeble-minded. In 1749 Bach 
became ill, and blindness soon deprived him of his sight; already 
a year before his death, while he suffered from broken health, 
steps were actually taken to appoint his successor, and after his 
death, Maria Magdalena, his second wife, was obliged to live in 
abject poverty until her death. 


Oddly enough, though well acquainted with the facts of Bach’s 
life, art, and spirituality, Spitta says: 
Sein ganzes Wesen ruhte auf einer Froemmigkeit, die nicht in 


inneren Kaempfen errungen, sondern angeboren und _natuer- 
lich war. Sp Il, p. 747. 


It has not occurred to Schweitzer either that Bach, like every think- 
ing and consecrated Christian, had his inner struggles and that his 
Jesu juvas were loud Kyries sent to the throne of God. Friedrich 
Blume calls attention to this fact in his J. S§. Bach im Wandel der 
Geschichte: 


Hatte Spitta den vermeintlichen Widerspruch von Leben und 
Schaffen nicht auszugleichen vermocht, so ueberbrueckte ihn 
Schweitzer mit der Auffassung, dass dieser Loewe sich im Schaffen 
zum frommen Klausner bewandelt und in der Einsiedelei seine 
Kraftnatur in musikalische Bilder ergossen habe. “Seine Musik 
ist ein Phaenomen des Unbegreiflich-Realen, wie die Welt ueber- 
haupt.”— Auch ihm {Schweitzer} ist Bachs Froemmigkeit noch 
unkompliziert, unproblematisch, auch ihm noch Bach der Genius, 
der aus den Fesseln seiner Zeit hinausstrebt, ein Adler im Kaefig. 


Blu 2, pp. 34-35. 


That Bach was afflicted with severe inner struggles may be 
concluded easily from Hans Besch’s article “Johann Sebastian 
Bach — Citizen of Two Worlds” which appeared in the May, 1950, 
issue of the Lutheran Quarterly. Without going into detail, C. Hu- 
bert H. Parry shows that he is aware of the influence exerted upon 
Bach by his inner struggles when he says: 


The true conviction is the personal conviction, not the accep- 
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tance of the conventions of the complaisant majority; and those 
who have to find their way alone in tears and anguish, and hammer 
out their own salvation unaided, attain more frequently to the 
highest artistic achievement than those whose path is smoothed 
for them by favourable opportunities. . . . When the scope is 
great, the individuality is generally due to the unity and con- 
sistency of the man’s character, and the persistence of firmness and 
conviction. . . . Men only express themselves heroically when 
noble disinterestedness is frankly appreciated; they only express 
the fervour and ardour of religion when religion is a deeply rooted 
reality, not of forms and ceremonies, but of the spirit. Pa, pp. 2—4. 


Bach’s theology can hardly be understood fully and well unless 
one is aware of Bach’s knowledge of his own utter unworthiness. 
This applies also to his music, since his music and theology con- 
stitute a closely knit unit. The problems posed by Bach’s inner 
struggles in their relationship to his music have thus far been 
neglected and must serve as the basis for much further study and 
research. Until this has been done, as is stated also by Blume in 
his J. S. Bach im Wandel der Geschichte, our understanding of 
Bach’s theology and art will continue to be inadequate and extremely 
limited. Preuss’ statement is, we believe, remarkable: 

Nicht der Wandelnde, Heilende, Lehrende, sondern vor allem 
der Gekreuzigte ist ihm [Bach} Christus. Er hat sein Groesstes 
und Tiefstes am Gekreuzigten ausgesprochen.— Aber darin sind 
sich Duerer, Luther und Bach eins, dass sie im Leid nicht auf- 
gehen, sondern immer zuletzt den Sieger am Kreuze anbeten. 
Py, wm 1. 

Scholars who, like Albert Schweitzer, are rationalistically inclined 
will hardly be well qualified to study this problem and arrive at 
satisfactory conclusions. To the rationalist, Bach will always be 
largely a mystic endowed with a complex personality and spirit. 


Vv 


Rationalism was largely responsible for the fact that Bach’s music 
suffered gross neglect for almost a hundred years after his death. 
To the rationalists the compositions of Bach were the music of an 
old fogy; this attitude was shared also by Bach’s sons, though they 
were aware of his superb abilities. Bach’s theology was appreciated 
even less than his music during the era of Enlightenment. It could 
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hardly be otherwise. We again quote from Heinrich Schmid’s simple 
and short treatise: 


Aber die eigentliche Ursache des Versinkens Bachs lag viel 
tiefer. Ziemlich genau in der Zeit, da Bach starb, ereignete sich 
naemlich eine Zeitenwende, die dem Jahrhundert eine andere 
Gestalt und einen anderen Geist gab. Im doppelten Sinn. Herder, 
Goethe, Schiller und ihr Gefolge erklommen die ragenden Gipfel 
eines edlen Humanismus und Idealismus. Es waren erhabene 
Hoehen. Aber es waren nicht mehr die Berge, zu denen Bach 
seine Augen aufgehoben hatte sein Leben lang und auf denen das 
Kreuz von Golgotha stand.— Das hat tiefer und verheerender 
auf die Geschichte unseres Volkes und des ganzen Abendlandes 
eingewirkt als alle Kriege, der Dreissigjaehrige eingeschlossen. 
. . . Alles hallte wider vom Preis der menschlichen Wuerde, 
Groesse, Guete und Kraft. — Man merkte nicht, dass die Menschheit 
ihren Wesensgrund verloren hatte; man erkannte nicht . . . was 
ein ehrlicher, unbestochener Blick ins eigene Herz schrecklich 
genug zeigt: dass es ein armes Ding um das menschliche Wesen 
ist, und dass es verschmachten und verwesen muss, wenn es aus 
sich selbst leben will ohne die Quelle alles Lebens, ohne Gott. 
Schm, p. 29. 


Goethe’s reactions to the music of Johann Sebastian Bach may 
be regarded as a typical, though complimentary, expression of 
the era of Enlightenment: 

I said to myself, it is as if the eternal harmony were conversing 
within itself, as it may have done in the bosom of God just before 
the creation of the world. So likewise did it move in my inmost 
soul, and it seemed as if I neither possessed nor needed ears, nor 
any other sense — least of all, the eyes. Dam, p. 369. 


It would be difficult to imagine a Martin Luther expressing such 
reactions, even to Bach’s absolute music written for some musical 
instrument. Again, Heinrich Schmid says: 


Goethe wurde geboren als Bach starb; es musste genuegen, 
dass Goethe dem grossen Meister uebers Grab hinweg huldigte, 
wie er ihn eben verstehen konnte; naeher haetten sie sich auch 
im Leben nicht kommen koennen, denn ihre Welten beruehrten 
einander kaum. Aber mit einem Dichter begab sich die glueck- 
hafte Begegnung; wo Bach seine Kunst einem Paul-Gerhardtschen 
Choral verleiht, da weht reine Ewigkeitsluft. Schm, 33. 
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Rationalism does not understand why Bach should insist on writing 
his compositions In nomine Jesu, why he should address a Jesu juva 
to his Savior before beginning to write another composition, and 
finally, why he should append S. D. G. — Soli Deo Gloria — to his 
compositions, or dedicate his Little Organ Book: 


Dem Hoechsten Gott allein zu Ehren, 
Dem Naechsten, draus sich zu belehren. 


Such sentiments are foreign to an era which sublimates man and 
his reason at the expense of his Savior and Christian faith. 

At this time, while approaching the close of the present dis- 
cussion, we offer in rather free translation the sentiments expressed 
by D. Fr. Hashagen: 


Had Bach studied theology at a theological school, at which 
German university could he, in his day, have found a professor 
of theology who would have been able to impart to him a more 
thorough and rich training than what he had acquired through 
experience and diligent self-instruction? Bach did not acquire 
his attitude and high regard for the well-ordered and objective 
liturgical service of worship through an intellectual type of 
instruction offered by human instructors. We stress that not only 
his intelligence, but also his entire life, character, and personality 
were saturated and actuated by the Confessions and treasures of 
his Church, particularly through her liturgy, which is based on the 
words of Holy Writ. We get this impression repeatedly as we 
examine his life and his work; these inexhaustible treasures of the 
Church enabled him to enjoy performing his sublime task and 
thus making available to the Church her own great treasures 
through the medium of his great art. Ha, pp. 147—148. Tr. by 
View. * 


Hans Preuss, too, points to the wholesome influence which was 
exerted upon Bach by the liturgies of his Church: 

Bachs lutherische Kirchlichkeit zeigt sich grundlegend darin, 
dass seine Kunst aus dem lutherischen Gottesdienst herauswaechst. 
Sie ist auf dem lutherischen Choral aufgebaut und musikalisch 
auf der Orgel. Pr, p. 16. 


We quote also Terry and Herz: 

From his childhood he {Bach} is rarely without the hymnbook 
in his hand. ... At Leipzig, in the select library that filled his 
shelves, no volume was so well thumbed as Paul Wagner's pon- 
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derous hymnbook. . . . Bach and the Lutheran hymnbook are 
inseparables. Te 2, pp. 113-15. 

While the Pietists were principally responsible for this dilution 
of the old chorale, it must be admitted that the orthodox Baroque 
hymn poets too helped pave the way for this new subjective and 
sentimentalized chorale style. On the other hand, it can again be 
shown to what little extent Bach participated in this trend of his 
time. No composer alive employed as many of the old Lutheran 
chorales as did Bach. “Of the five generations of German history 
between 1520 and 1680, represented in Bach’s cantatas by their 
chorales, the first generation contributed most, with Luther himself 
leading the rest of the writers” (R. Wustmann, quoted by Besch 
in op. cit., 258 f.). Hel, p. 137. 


Bach used no fewer than twenty of Martin Luther’s chorales in his 
compositions. Therefore also through his liturgical approach and 
hymnological interests did Bach show clearly that he was at 
variance with Pietism and Rationalism, neither of which was inter- 
ested in liturgics or in the best representatives of Lutheran hymnody. 

Pietism as well as Rationalism was uninterested in the past and 
in the traditions of the past and thereby exhibited the spirit of 
sectarianism. In addition, both introduced into the Lutheran Church 
new and unfortunate traditions and practices which afflict the 
Church to the present day. Prior to the days of Bach, the Church 
did not think of her great traditions as mere traditions, certainly 
not as outmoded and antiquated practices. The Church lived and 
thrived in her worship practices, which she regarded as a priceless 
and glorious heritage she was permitted to share with those who 
had been members of former generations. This heritage was based 
on the Word of God and was an expression of Christian doctrine. 
Many refer to the era which preceded the era of Pietism as the era 
of dead orthodoxy; however, such a designation is questionable as 
well as unfair. The 16th, 17th, and first half of the 18th century 
produced great theological literature of the Lutheran Church; these 
centuries were likewise the golden age of Lutheran church music. 
The golden age terminated in Bach, and all that preceded Bach 
helped pave the way for him. A dead era cannot be fruitful, nor 
can a dead era produce much music that is filled with the type of 
warmth that is found in a normal live body. Herz rightly says: 
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... there existed more genuine sentiment and life in the orthodox 
camp than the Pietists were ready to admit. He 1, p. 135. 


The orthodoxy of Johann Sebastian Bach was certainly neither 
cold nor dead. On the contrary, it teemed with spiritual life, it 
proclaimed aloud to all men Jesus Christ and Him Crucified, and it 
pointed to the mansions on high into which the souls of God’s 
children enter in the hour of death and which their glorified bodies 
will inhabit in all eternity. Bach is indeed an eloquent preacher 
of the Gospel. Like the Gospel, his music is rank foolishness to 
many people; but it is not rank foolishness to those who heed its 
message. Some may not understand Bach’s musical language, but 
if they believe the Gospel, at least the texts will mean much to 
them. They fail to understand the music because they have con- 
ditioned their ears to the musical slang of other types which make 
no attempt to bespeak the native beauty of the Gospel as did the 
music of Bach. The problem is not merely a cultural or a musical 
problem; it is likewise, and just as forcefully, a spiritual problem, 
a problem of worship, a problem of theology. The world may 
enjoy Bach for aesthetic reasons only. For that reason Bach’s days 
are likely numbered among the children of the world, for if the 
Gospel is foolishness to them, then, in the end, Bach’s proclama- 
tion of this Gospel, the “new song,” will be but foolishness to them. 
Bach’s music must be sung and played as an expression of faith 
if it is to be performed in keeping with the spirit and wishes of 
Bach; it must be heard as an expression of faith if it is to do good 
to the soul. We quote from Das unsichtbare Reich by Oskar Loerke: 

Bachs Religion ist eine Religion des Heiligen Geistes. . . . 

Das Feuer erfuellt sie wie ein Meer, Bach erkennt: dieser Geist 

ist heilig. Um diesen Satz auszusprechen, brauchte er all die 

Hunderte der Werke, die sein Leben ausmachen. Lo, p. 37. 


We again quote Besch: 

Ein Traditions-Christentum im Sinn des 19. und 20. Jahr- 
hunderts gab es zu seiner [Bachs} Zeit noch nicht. Dies beginnt 
erst nach 1750 sich mehr und mehr zu entwickeln. Die Substanz 
des christlichen Glaubens ist ihm selber noch vollkommen bewusst 
gewesen. Und wenn man unter Theologie verstehen kann, dass 
der christliche Glaube sich seiner selbst bewusst wird, so muss 
man sagen, dass Bach ein Theologe war. Be3, p. 22. 
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In closing, we quote Hugo Leichtentritt, who says: 


In his cantatas, his Passion music, and his chorale preludes for 
_the organ he [Bach} interprets the meaning of the Holy Scriptures 
and the Christian creed with a fervor, persuasiveness, penetration, 
and vast imaginative power never again exhibited by religious 
music. His religious music has, indeed, much similarity to a pro- 
found sermon of a great preacher. Le, p. 147. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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HOMILETICS 





Sermon Study on Amos 8-11-12 


jor Sexagesima 


EISENACH OLD TESTAMENT SELECTIONS 


Jan. 1 N.Y.Day  Ps.121 (The Lord Our Protector ) 

Jan. 7 1S.a.Ep._ Ps. 122 (God's Help for Witness ) 
Jan.14 2S.a.Ep. Ex. 3:1-6 (Christ’s Glory Revealed ) 
Jan.21 Sept. Jer. 9:23-24 (God’s Deliverance from Sin) 
Jan.28 Sex. Amos 8:11-12 (Our Helplessness Without God ) 


THE MESSAGE OF AMOS 


The words of Amos, and this text in particular, may not attract 
the Gospel preacher as a basis for his pulpit message. The Law 
and the curses of the Law are all that this text seems to contain. 
Why preach from Sinai when our message comes from Calvary? 

A look into the causes that provoked these prophetic utterances 
in the eighth century B.C. should, however, convince the conscien- 
tious pastor that he ought to preach from the Book of Amos. And 
as he does so, he may be overwhelmed by the staggering weight of 
what it has to say to him and to his hearers. The burden of the 
message will crush him to his knees to exclaim with Amos: “O Lord 
God, forgive, I beseech Thee! O Lord God, cease, I beseech Thee!” 
(7:25 

The people of Amos’ time had a different culture; they lived in 
a different social and political setting; they were entangled in dif- 
ferent international relationships. But the basic reasons for the 
announcement of God’s judgment upon His people of old can be 
found in strikingly similar conditions and attitudes today. 

After understanding why the thunder of God’s judgment echoes 
and re-echoes through the passages of Amos, the preacher of 1951 
cannot but see the same storm closing in upon his own day, and 
there will be born within him the same urgency to sound the alarm 
that caused Amos to say: “The lion hath roared, who will not fear? 
The Lord God hath spoken, who can but prophesy?” (3:8.) 

But the Gospel minister need not hesitate to preach from Amos 
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because this prophetic book has only a negative message. There is 
a rainbow of hope and comfort even in the dark skies of Amos. 


To see it, we must relearn some lessons from Amos that belong 
to the ABC’s of Christian faith and conviction. 

He teaches us that the world is not a checkerboard of fate or 
caprice. The pieces, big or small, on the board are not moved by 
a chance interaction of accidents. Thus, for example, the time for 
each event is in the hands of the Creator of time, who “turneth 
the shadow of death into the morning and maketh the day dark 
with night” (5:8). The trains of earth’s events always are on 
time —God’s time—they do not leave too early, and they do 
not arrive too late. 

Nor is man autonomous among men and human events. There 
is a cause and effect that utterly ignores the most sacred laws in 
man’s textbook on economics, politics, sociology, war, and peace, 
because He that “buildeth his stories in the heavens” (9:6) has 
His own “because” (2:6 etc.) and “therefore” (2:14 etc.) for each 
succeeding development in the destiny of the individual or the 
nation. — This is indeed a rock to which to cling in the seething 
seas of Amos’ and our own national and international situation. 


Therefore Amos can assure us that there always are bright rays on 
the distant horizon, in the ultimate purposes of God, even when the 
sky overhead for the moment be dark with judgment. As strong as 
God’s power, as unyielding as His justice, so unbending is always 
His loving purpose for men. Whatever it is, everything must serve 
His good and gracious will. His chosen people will be decimated 
and carried away into all the corners of the earth that “the remnant 
of Joseph” (5:15) may survive to bring forth the Redeemer of 
Israel in the fullness of time. The house of David, his earthly 
kingdom, must be leveled to the ground in order that “the taber- 
nacle of David” (9:11 and Acts 15:16-17) may arise to new glory. 
There will be a sifting of judgment, but not one piece of wheat 
will fall to the ground. There will be locusts and fire, and body and 
soul will hunger (7:1; 7:4; 8:11) in order that the bounties of 
His Church may supply the needs of men in abundance (9:13-14). 
He will cause Israel “to go into captivity beyond Damascus” (5:27) 
so that His people “shall no more be pulled up out of their land” 
(9:15). 
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Why God must use such violent means to make His good and 
gracious will be done — that is the message of Amos. He had to 
awaken Israel to the realization that every earthly institution is not 
an end in itself: the nation that God had chosen has no special 
privilege, but is “as the children of the Ethiopians . . . the Philis- 
tines . . . the Syrians” (9:7) as soon as it no longer serves His 
purpose of grace. The Temple of stone that He Himself had ordered 
built must be demolished when it becomes a stone of offense and 
is abused as a source of false confidence. His congregation must 
be scattered when the outward organization stands in the way of 
His will and becomes a cause for self-glorification. His sacrifices 
will cease when they become idolatry or a ritual of rote and an 
excuse for unholy living. Nation, form of government, Temple, 
altar, all must go down when they obstruct the path of His gracious 
purpose. The “tabernacle of David” must survive at all costs. 


In enupciating this fundamental axiom of God’s government 
Amos speaks to us: to our nation, a chosen nation in many respects 
like Israel when we think of the lavish blessings that God has 
poured out upon us to enable us to spread His kingdom; to our 
form of government, democratic and free, so conducive to the 
building of the Kingdom that many have identified it with God’s 
kingdom and believe that it must continue if the Gospel is to have 
success; to our Western culture which many feel cannot be replaced 
as a means of expressing Gospel truths; to our Church, the 
Church pure in doctrine and practice, which has been such a 
blessed vehicle for spreading His kingdom. In so many respects 
we are like God’s chosen people of old, of whom Amos said: 
“I led you,” and “I brought you up from the land of Egypt” (2:10). 
To us Amos says: “Yes, God will use all this to accomplish His 
will; but God must destroy it from its roots that the ‘tabernacle of 
David’ may be raised and sustained.” America, Western culture, 
the democratic form of government, the Lutheran Church —all 
this is not too costly in God’s economy of salvation if it obstructs 
His purpose of grace. 

Amos proclaims that God is going to use a means to destroy 
His people in order to preserve His People that seemed utterly 
unworthy of Him. The Assyrians, the most cruel and bloody war 
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machine of the time, guilty itself of every crime against man and 
God, this nation, says Amos, God is going to use as His instru- 
ment. What Amos said must have appeared as unthinkable and 
insane to this smug and self-satisfied Israel, and yet “God, for the 
time being, would be on the Assyrian side” (Pulpit Commentary, 
p- 123). Does it seem as impossible to us that God should use 
atheistic Communism, this rule of terror, to destroy nations that 
call themselves Christian in order to preserve a “remnant of Jo- 
seph” and to tear down the church that claims His name in order 
to build “the tabernacle of David”? 

Therefore Amos calls on us not only to be spectators of what 
happened to Israel as a people and a church when it crossed God’s 
plan for His People and His Church. When Amos lays down this 
axiom of cause and effect in history, he does not encase it in a 
vacuum of past political theory. He marshals facts and figures to 
show how this dispensation of God is working out in the concrete 
realities of Israel’s everyday life. With scalpel sharpness He cuts 
deeply into the body of Israel and lays bare the malignancy that 
has eaten away the vitals of the nation. What He bares to view as 
the cause of Israel’s decay cannot merely be interesting reading 
for us. The rottenness of State and Church that he finds has the 
same putrid odor among us. And it can only be an odor of death 
if something drastic is not done. For the God of Amos is always 
the same; He does not change from New Deal to Fair Deal or to 
any other expediency in His government; His “because” and His 
“therefore” remain immutable. 

This similarity of the causes of Israel’s doom with conditions of 
today and the imminence of judgment that Amos foresees must 
make us fear and tremble as we preach from this prophetic book. 

They (the prophets) are almost as much our contemporaries as 

they were contemporaries of their own generation . . . it is possible 

that the utterances of these leaders of Israel are even more per- 
tinent today than at the time their voices thundered through the 
cities and across the hills of Ephraim. ... It must be remembered 
that the writings of these Israelite prophets display a unique time- 
lessness. They deal with those fundamental problems of life which 
are eternally present in every generation. (Rolland E. Wolfe, 
Meet Amos and Hosea, 1945.) 
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How does Amos preach this difficult message? First of all, he 
does preach the message. He does not withdraw from the raw facts 
of life into a mysticism of a suprahistorical indifference. He does 
not remain on the desert heights of Tekoah and from the quiet 
solitude of its mountaintop commune with the stars of God over- 
head while the earth quakes underfoot. His call is not away from 
the earthly occupations of sheep and figs to the supramundane of 
speculation and contemplation. He finds his topic in the realities of 
sin on the board of trade, in the courtroom, in the cocktail parties, 
in the false and hypocritical worship. He does not shirk from 
letting God’s Word apply to every area of man’s relation to man 
and to God: upon social injustice, moral decay, pious cant — in 
whatever form these show themselves, he pronounces the woe of 
the righteous God. 

But he is not a revolutionary fanatic. Many see in Amos a 
heartless preacher of earthquake and doom and darkness. “Ihm 
fehlt die Liebe” (Cornill). Not a spark of sympathy, they say, 
warms his cold heart. 

However, is it not true in general that men will never find in 
God’s Word what suits their taste? What concerns Amos is that 
he serve as the mouthpiece of Him “who took me from following 
the sheep.” Others of his time may have shrugged their shoulders 
about the conditions of the day; some may have expressed regrets 
that they were what they were, and let the matter rest. But here 
we have a man whose soul burns from inner wounds and who 
must speak because “the Lord hath showed me.” Hence he is not 
the wild agitator; not the uncouth peasant who fulminates against 
urban culture; not the “has not” who is jealous of “them as has”; 
not the revolutionary who only wants to destroy. Again and again 
he does indeed say: “The palaces shall be burned with fire,” how- 
ever, not because they are an accomplishment of man’s skill and 
ingenuity, but because when men feel that they are secure in the 
work of their hands and when culture builds its towers of Babel 
to defy God, then a man like Amos must let God’s earthquake 
shake the foundation of man’s pride and his faith in his self- 
sufficiency. 


And this message does not come from an unsympathetic heart. 
“O Lord God, forgive, I beseech Thee” (7:2). These are not the 
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words of a fanatic agitator. An intercessory prayer like this comes 
from a heart that is touched to the point of melting by the sin and 
hardness of the people. Again “his denunciation becomes a dirge” 
in chapter five. In plaintive tones he bemoans the fallen virgin 
Israel. Thus he identifies himself with his people; the hurt of his 
people is his pain. He still pleads with them as “my people.” Even 
where Amos does not put it into words, we feel it in the overtones 
of his preaching that he does not delight in the doom that he 
proclaims merely for destruction’s sake. 


At the same time Amos did not preach in the name of a social 
reform. He is not the spokesman of some political or social move- 
ment. He is not aiming at establishing a new setup in the political 
or social world. To be sure, he deals concretely with every phase 
of man’s living together. He hales before the judgment bar the 
business sharper, the venial official, the drunken dames of wealth, 
and the slave-labor magnate. But he presents no program for the 
control of the political, social, economic, and educational life of 
his nation. His cure for all this is: “Hear the Word of the Lord.” 
“Hate the evil, and love the good, and establish judgment in the 
gate” (5:15). “Let judgment run down as waters and righteousness 
as a mighty stream” (5:24). “The contents of the book lie between 
the expressions: “Thus saith the Lord’ (1:3) and ‘Saith the Lord 
thy God’” (9:15). (Pulpit Commentary, p. 7.) 

Amos also proclaims that there is a connection between sin and 
national calamities in Israel as well as among the heathen nations. 
Here again we are not standing before the scene of this book as 
spectators, but have reason to look about us for similar situations. 
“The connection between sin and suffering does indeed abound in 
mysteries; yet it is a reality not to be denied. It is dangerous for 
us confidently to interpret the plans of divine providence. Yet God 
Most High is the supreme Ruler of the nations, and in His own 
Word His ‘dealings’ with the nations are interpreted with unerring 
justice and truth. The several disasters recounted in this passage 
as having befallen Israel are declared to have been in the nature of 
chastisements designed to awaken reflection and to call to repentance 
and to newness of life. “The voice of the rod’ is sometimes effectual, 
and always morally authoritative. ... The power of man to resist 
the appeals and the entreaties, the commands, and the chastise- 
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ments of a righteous God is one of the most surprising and awful 
facts of the moral universe.” (Pulpit Commentary, p. 76.) 

How to preach on Amos? The answer is: Like Amos: obedient 
to the responsibility of a watchman; fearless in naming sin; sym- 
pathetic in heart; believing that we may ask in prayer to the last 
moment; trusting in the Redeemer of Israel, who atoned for 
every sin. 

THE MESSAGE OF THE TEXT 


The central words of the text are “famine” and “thirst.” It: other 
words, it speaks about basic human needs that crave for satisfaction 
and that must be met if men are to eixst. 

Two kinds of hunger and thirst are mentioned. 

The first is a “famine of bread” and “thirst for water.” We 
need not demonstrate the necessity of bread and water as an ab- 
solute need for the physical existence of man; everyone knows it. 
But not all people are willing to admit what is intimated in the 
text, namely, that it is God who also supplies these necessities (Is. 
48:21; Ps.104:10-11) and can withdraw them: “J will send.” 
(4:6-9; Ps. 105:16; Ezek. 4:16.) 

The second hunger and thirst is that “of hearing the words of 
the Lord.” Amos does not set out to prove that man needs this 
want supplied if he is not to shrivel up, starve, and die in the 
fullest sense of temporal dissolution and eternal destruction. It is 
one of the unargued axioms of his message that man has more than 
physical wants which God must supply and which are here sum- 
marized by the general term “bread.” 

God gives man bread to feed his body; and He has so made man 
that his organs can draw the necessary nourishment from proteins 
and carbohydrates and fats. The digestive juices can draw sus- 
tenance from bread, while rock or iron cannot be assimilated into 
strength. God gave man a mind. It, too, seeks satisfaction. But it 
cannot digest meat and potatoes; it needs a diet of mental things 
to satisfy the hunger of his thinking. God also gave man a soul. 
The soul has an appetite, a craving for satisfaction. And God made 
it so that it cannot still its hunger with bread of wheat nor with 
a diet of mental food. If it is to live and not starve, it needs soul 
food: God and His Word. 

Man is a famished creature no matter how much he stuffs his 
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body with bread and no matter how much thought he funnels into 
his mind. Whether he admits it or not, this famine is real, and its 
effects are enervating and end in death. Not only does he remain 
unhappy because the basic need of his being is not satisfied; but 
starving spiritually, he lacks the energizing power to organize life 
into a satisfying and workable pattern. Cut off from the proper 
diet for his soul, man remains completely helpless: his sociology 
remains a chaos of conflicting ideologies, his ethics does not rise 
above the jungle law of the survival of the fittest, his political 
science does every violence to the dignity of man, his economy 
ends in the exploitation of the weak. Witness what men have 
done to each other in recent years (and throughout history) when 
they thought they could ignore this prime need of mankind. 

And then we have not mentioned the famine that sets in when 
man bids farewell forever to the bread that filled his stomach and 
the things with which he filled his mind, and enters that world 
where, cut off from God, an eternal famine reigns. 

The text does not only mention two kinds of famines, it also 
suggests the comparison of the two that has just been touched upon. 

When God withdraws bread for the body, that is bad (Ezek. 
4:16; 14:13), but He will send “not (merely) a famine nor 
(merely) a thirst for water,” but (what is worse) of “hearing the 
words of the Lord.” This famine is judgment in its fullest form. 
When this doom comes upon man, “his strength shall be hunger- 
bitten, and destruction shall: be ready at his side” (Job 18:12). 
Then the sun goes down on his brightest day, then the earth 
quakes under his feet, and then “the horns of the altar shall be cut 
off,” and the “songs of the Temple shall be howlings” (3:14; 8:3). 
“Such is ever the end of departing from God — songs palsied into 
silence are turned into wailing . . . death stalking supreme and 
silence brooding over all” (Alexander Maclaren, Expositions of 
Scripture, V1, 171). 

The first thing that such a famine of hearing the Word of the 
Lord does is to show how inadequate for man’s needs all the things 
were that man had used as “Ersatz” for the Bread of Life. Such 
a substitution is always idolatry. Man makes to himself gods who, 
he thinks, will provide his needs but whom he can control. But 
whether the idols be set up like the calves of Bethel (4:4; 5:5) or 
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whether they be established in the temples of money and man’s 
pride and self-sufficiency, they will tumble from their pedestals as 
absolutely worthless. Men will realize that they have “rejoiced in 
a thing of nought,” when they said: “Have we not taken to us 
horns by our own strength?” (6:13.) 

And the remarkable thing about this famine is that it sets in 
when men think that the idols are supplying them in abundance 
with their needs. When the palaces seem stronger and bigger than 
ever, when the “king’s chapel” (7:13) drew large crowds, when 
men were “at ease in Samaria,” when they were lying “upon beds 
of ivory” and “eating the lambs out of the flock and the calves 
out of the midst of the stall” and “chanting to the sound of the viol” 
(6:4-5), when they had “put far away the evil day” (6:3) — then 
suddenly the famine will come. 

This is not only Old Testament doctrine; Jesus Himself said: 
“Woe unto you that are full! For ye shall hunger” (Luke 6:25). 
Though full of bread, supplied by his idols (as he thought), “it 
shall even be as when an hungry man dreameth, and, behold, he 
eateth; but he awaketh, and his soul is empty; or as when a 
thirsty man dreameth, and, behold, he drinketh; but he awaketh, 
and, behold, he is faint, and his soul hath appetite: so shall the 
multitude of all the nations be that fight against Mount Zion” 
(Is. 29:8). When men say, like Gomer of old: “I will go after my 
lovers that give me my bread and my water, my wool and my 
flax, mine oil and my drink” (Hos.2:5), they always end where 
Gomer ended, in slavery and starvation, and where the younger 
son landed in the far country with only the remembrance: “How 
many hired servants of my father’s have bread enough and to spare, 
and I perish with hunger!” (Luke 15:17.) 

This famine is bad because all man-made devices to escape its 
ravages are in vain. Wherever man turns, he meets only new 
pains: “As if a man did flee from a lion and a bear met him; or 
went into the house and leaned his hand on the wall and a serpent 
bit him” (5:19). That is the fearful mystery of this famine. 
When man sees that one idol failed to supply his needs, he quickly 
manufactures other idols which are just as inane. Idolatry always 
is polytheism. Men today may admit that the future is hopeless 
and may speak about the Untergang des Westens, and yet under- 
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neath there is always the hope that in some idol of natural evolu- 
tion things will develop into a stable situation. 

This famine cannot be avoided, says the text. “The days are 
coming,” coming as surely as any effect follows a cause. Amos 
sees these days of famine on the march and nothing able to block 
their advance. How does he know this? Answer: “Thus saith the 
Lord.” No prating about love, no protesting about culture will 
deflect these marching days of doom. The citizens of Samaria have 
feasted and sit surfeited, they have drunk and are singing in revelry, 
there seems to be an unlimited supply of everything for the future; 
yet they are going to starve in all this superabundance, yea, be- 
cause of it. 


Why does God impose this doom? The answer is: because men 
bring it upon themselves. He had given this word in abundance 
to Israel in the past by prophetic utterance and by deeds of provi- 
dence (2:11; 2:10). But they “gave the Nazarites wine to drink 
and commanded the prophets, saying: ‘Prophesy not’” (2:12). 
To Amos, who bore the Word of God to them, they said: “O thou 
seer, 20, flee thee away into the land of Judah, and there eat bread, 


and prophesy there; but prophesy not again any more at Bethel; 
for it is the king’s chapel, and it is the king’s court” (7:12-13). 
But will God withhold His sustaining Word even when the 
famine is upon men and they seek to allay their hunger? Yes, 
even then: “And they shall wander from sea to sea, and from the 
north even to the east, they shall run to and fro to seek the Word 
of the Lord and shall not find it” (8:12). All strength gone, men 
reel in all directions for sustenance and do not find it. Not only will 
the Word of the Lord be “precious in those days” (1 Sam. 3:1), it 
will cease entirely. There comes a time when God says to His 
Prophet: “Thou shalt be dumb and shalt not be to them a reprover” 
(Ezek. 3:26). Then the cry will go up from many a Saul in a 
witch’s hovel: “God is departed from me and answereth me no 
more” (I Sam. 28:15). God is not mocked. 
Because I have called and ye refused; I have stretched out My 
hand and no man regarded; but ye have set at nought all My 
counsel and would none of My reproof: I also will laugh at your 
calamity; I will mock when your fear cometh; when your fear 
cometh as desolation and your destruction cometh as a whirlwind; 
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when distress and anguish cometh upon you. Then shall they call 
upon Me, but I will not answer; they shall seek Me early, but 
they shall not find Me. (Prov. 1:24-28.) 


Furthermore, in so many instances their desire for God is not 
genuine, but “made in abject fear, in which there is no element of 
loyalty or love” (Pulpit Commentary, p.168). “Men hunger and 
thirst for it (the Word), but indeed in many instances not in the 
right spirit. They desire to hear promises and comfort as quickly 
as possible” (Lange’s Commentary, p.57). “Wer Gottes Wort 
nicht will, dem soll es so fern genug kommen, dass er’s nimmer- 
mehr finden mag, wenn er’s gern haette” (Luther in Daechsel’s 
Bibelwerk). 

That is another mystery of this doom. Starving, they refuse to 
let go of that which brought on the famine. Even when the “fair 
virgins and young men {the sturdiest} faint for thirst” (8:13), 
they still continue to “swear by the sin of Samaria and say: Thy 
god, O Dan, liveth” (8:14). Cf. also Is. 8:12. 

The need of God and His Word to supply the need of man is 
expressed in a positive way in many parts of Scripture. “As the 
hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, 
O God. My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God; when shall 
I come and appear before God?” (Ps.42:1-2.) Cf. also Ps. 143:6. 

Scriptures also promise positively that God will fill this need. 
“For I will pour water upon him that is thirsty, and floods upon 
the dry ground; I will pour My Spirit upon thy seed and My bless- 
ing upon thine offspring” (Is. 44:3). Cf. also Is. 49:10 and 55:1-3. 
God can and does supply this need because His Son cried out: “In 
My thirst they gave Me vinegar to drink” (Ps.69:21). Cf. also 
Rev. 21:6. 

The blessings of God in His Word really satisfy man’s need. 
“Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled” (Matt. 5:6). Cf. also Ps. 34:9-11; 63:1-5; 
Rev. 7:16-17; John 4:14-15; 7:37; Luke 1:53; 6:21. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE TEXT IN THE CONTEXT 


The larger context of the time of Amos’ activity has already 
been touched upon. A few historical facts are necessary to round 
out the picture. 
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When Amos was called from Tekoah in Judah (near Beth- 
lehem), the kingdom of David and of Solomon had been divided 
for about 200 years. After both sections of the nation had for the 
most part of this period gone through a rather inglorious era, suf- 
fering invasion and humiliation from one another and from for- 
eigners, now a period of prosperity had come. The territory of 
the northern and southern kingdoms combined once again ap- 
proached the extent of David’s and Solomon’s empire. Amos’ mes- 
sage is directed mainly to the northern part, Israel, and its capital, 
Samaria. These were boom days in Israel. There are many refer- 
ences in the book to the great amount of wealth that was flowing 
into the nation. 

As always, prosperity put the hardest strain on the nation. 
Amos says: It won't last. And it didn’t. Thirty years after the 
death of Jeroboam II, the occupant of the throne at that time, 
Samaria was in ruins, and the people had gone into captivity “be- 
yond Damascus” into Assyrian hands. The prosperous era was an 
“Indian summer”; the killing frost of winter was close at hand. 

The context of the doom pronounced by Amos in these verses 
can readily be gained from the few chapters of this book. There 
was a “because” for this terrible “therefore” of the Lord. The 
famine for the Word imposed by the Lord came because men 
had rejected the Word. 

And the results of this rejection became apparent in three main 
areas: 1. The false worship of Bethel and the formal religious cant 
(2:7-13; 4:4-5; 5:4-6; 5:21-27; 6:10; 7:13); 2. Immorality of 
every kind (2:7-8; 4:1; 6:1-14; 9:10); 3. Social evils (2:6-7; 
3:15; 4:1-3; 5:7-15; 8:48). 

The counterpart of the situation in our day is not hard to find. 

The immediate context of the text makes these verses the climax 
of Amos’ preaching of doom. After he had pronounced judgment 
upon Israel and Judah as well as upon some foreign nations and 
had given a description and the reasons for this visitation in the 
first six chapters, he tells us of five visions that the Lord had 
showed him (7:1—9:10). These visions deal with the same topic 
in a more graphic and vivid manner. 

They are in climactic order. The destruction in the form of 
locusts (7:1-3) and the drought (7:4-6) was averted by the inter- 
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cession of the Prophet. The next two visions, that of the plumb line 
and that of the basket of figs, portray and emphasize the unalterable 
decision of the Lord to let justice take its course (7:7-17; 8:1-3). 
The fifth vision (9:1-10) no longer portrays the doom in figures of 
speech; here Amos sees the Lord Himself wielding the sword over 
altar and people. The text itself is part of the elaboration of the 
fourth vision: “The end is come.” Israel is ripe for judgment. When 
the fruit is ripe, there is nothing more for God to do than to “put 
in the sickle, for the harvest is come.” To explain to what extent 
this judgment of doom will overtake his people, Amos adds the 
words of the text: not only physical deprivations, but even spiritual 
famine. 

The question whether Amos received these visions before or 
after his appearance in the northern kingdom is not important. 

Although the closing words of promise (9:11-15) are regarded 
by many as a later addition to the authentic words of Amos, the 
reasons for this conclusion are purely speculative. A man of faith 
like Amos must have hope. 


TEXTUAL NOTES 


There are no serious linguistic problems in the text. A lexicon 
will clear up any language difficulty. Although the sophisticated 
officialdom dismissed Amos with the sneer: “Can any good thing 
come from Tekoah?” his language is considered some of the purest 
in the Old Testament. 

V.11. “Days are coming”: this participle indicates the steady, 
uninterrupted flow of these deluge days. To discard the first six 
words because they disturb the poetic structure is a precarious 
procedure, to say the least. — “I will send a famine into the land.” 
The LXX adds “and a thirst” after the word “famine.” The Greek 
likewise adds the word “famine” before the words “to hear the 
words of the Lord.” “Words” is given as a singular noun by the 
LXX and other versions as well as by some manuscripts. 

V.12. The verb “wander” has the connotation of wavering, 
reeling, staggering. “To run to and fro” has the overtones of 
haste, urgency, also that of frantic indecision. Cf. Jer.5:1.— “From 
sea to sea” is interpreted by some: From the Dead Sea to the Medi- 
terranean Sea, as in Joel 2:20 and Zech.14:8. Perhaps better: 
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“Beginning at a sea until at the other end of the world they come 
again to a sea, as in Ps. 72:8 and Zech.9:10” (Keil).— “From 
the north even to the east” is evidently a shorter form for: from 
the north to the south, and from the west to the east. 


SUGGESTED OUTLINES 


Our Helplessness Without God 
is 
I. Full — because of our needs 
1. of body and soul 


2. as individuals and in our living together 
II. Fatal — because there is no other source of supply for our needs 


III. Foolish — because it is brought on by man 


“Graciously Defend Us from . .. Famine” 
by teaching us to 


. “Seek not the meat that perisheth,” because “man does not live 
by bread alone” 


. “Seek the meat that endureth,” because it alone satisfies every 
need 


The Hunger of Man 


. is not stilled by bread: do not be misled by all appearances to 
the contrary! 


. can be satisfied only with the Bread of Life: do not reject it! 
WALTER R. ROEHRS 
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DR. SCHUH NAMED PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The Lutheran Standard (October 21) reports the following regard- 
ing Dr. Henry F. Schuh, who was elected president of the American 
Lutheran Church in the opening session of its convention held in 
Columbus, Ohio, October 5 to 12: 


Dr. Schuh’s election came on the third ballot, when he received 
91 votes as compared with 48 votes for Dr. S. C. Michelfelder and 
21 votes for Dr. Emmanuel Poppen. .. . 

Dr. Schuh was born in Tacoma, Washington, on May 30, 1890. 
He is the son of the late Dr. L. H. Schuh and his wife, Mary Loy 
Schuh. Henry Schuh received both the A.B. and B. Sc. degrees from 
Capital University. He received the A. M. degree from Toledo (Ohio) 
University. 

Pastor Schuh was ordained on July 4, 1915. Sixteen years of his 
service to the church has been spent in congregations and nineteen 
years as director of stewardship and finance. He was pastor of Peace 
Lutheran Church, Ashland, Ohio, 1915—16, and a pastor of St. Paul 
Lutheran Church, Toledo, Ohio, 1916—31. In February, 1931, he 
became director of stewardship and finance in the ALC. 

Dr. Schuh is active in the United Stewardship Council and has 
served as president of the organization. He served one term as a 
councillor of the ALC to the National Lutheran Council. In con- 
junction with Dr. R. E. Tulloss, of Springfield, Ohio, Dr. Schuh 
worked on the revision of the constitution of the National Lutheran 
Council. At present he is a member of the Commission of Public 
Relations of the NLC. 

According to the rules of the Church, Dr. Schuh will take office 
on January 1, 1951. The term of office is six years. 


_ ae | —- re fe Bon —-  — eee 


Dr. Schuh succeeds Dr. Emmanuel Poppen, who has served as presi- 
dent of the American Lutheran Church since 1931. 

May the Lord of the Church grant Dr. Schuh a large measure of 
His Spirit, so that his first concern in the discharge of his many 
duties will at all times be “that God in all things may be glorified 
through Jesus Christ” (1 Pet. 4:11). P.M. B. 


DES MOINES AND COLUMBUS 


While the weekly and biweekly church papers have reported the 
chief happenings at the conventions of the U.L.C. A. and the A.L.C., 
the readers of CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY will expect to 
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find in these columns a brief account of those events that have theo- 
logical implications. Pastors and theologians in general will be 
interested to know that the U.L.C. A. at Des Moines (October, 1950) 
gave final approval to the liturgy which had been compiled by a com- 
mission representing six church bodies of the National Lutheran 
Council; the chairman of the commission is Dr. Luther D. Reed of 
Mount Airy Seminary. The new liturgy contains the so-called Eucha- 
ristic Prayer (a prayer of thanksgiving inserted in the Communion 
service). In the form in which the prayer was submitted in 1948 
it aroused a great deal of criticism. The objectionable features, we 
are assured, have been removed. An alternative form is included which 
omits this prayer. The hymnal and the new service book will not 
be ready till 1954, if then. 

What fills conservative readers of the convention news with real 
concern is that the U.L.C.A. voted to join the National Council of 
Christian Churches in the United States of America, formed in Novem- 
ber of the current year. It is to be a joint agency replacing the Federal 
Council of Churches, the Foreign Missions Council, and several other 
auxiliary branches of joint church work. In the past the U.L.C.A. 
belonged to the Federal Council of Churches, but held in it merely 
a consultative membership. The opposition to the joining of hands 
with church bodies of the Reformed persuasion in whose ranks are 
found outspoken radicals was so definite and strong that full member- 
ship in the Federal Council of Churches was not accepted. Now, it 
seems, the inhibitions of the past have been discarded, and full mem- 
bership and responsibility are assumed in the new comprehensive 
agency. It is true that the National Council of Christian Churches 
in the United States of America is not a “church,” and it would be 
wrong to say that the U.L.C.A. is merging or forming a federation 
with Reformed bodies. But the dangers which lurk in such member- 
ship are only too patent, and the question of loyalty to our Lord and 
His teachings definitely arises. As this observer sees it, the U.L.C. A. 
through this action is drawing farther away from the conservative 
Lutheran bodies and widening the gulf now existing. It must, however, 
also be stated that, owing to the representations of the U.L.C. A., stip- 
ulations were included in the Constitution of the new Council which 
are to aid in safeguarding the autonomy and confessional position of 
the associating bodies. The Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church 
and the Danish Lutheran Church have likewise decided to join the 
new Council. 

For members of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod the most 
important news coming from the A.L.C. meeting in Columbus (like- 
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wise in October, 1950) is that the Common Confession, drawn up 
jointly by committees of the A.L.C. and The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod, was approved. Concerning fellowship questions in 
general the floor committee suggested that these three principles be 
kept in mind (and the convention, as its vote showed, agreed). 

“1. We recognize it as the Lord’s will that there be unity in His 
Church, and that our responsibility begins with those who are of the 
Lutheran household of faith (One is your Master, even Christ: and 
all ye are brethren. Matt.23:8). Therefore we are committed to the 
ultimate unity of all Lutherans in America and pledge our whole- 
hearted support to efforts in that direction. 

“2. We recognize that this involves more than external organiza- 
tional relationships, but requires an inner unity of faith, practice, and 
spirit. Therefore Lutherans may rightly expect of one another re- 
assurance of their fidelity to the Word of God and the Confessions of 
their Church. This may call for more than a re-affirmation of con- 
fessional statements of the past and may also necessitate formulating 
our Church’s teaching in the light of current developments and needs. 
(Be ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh you 
a reason of the hope that is in you, with meekness and fear. 1 Pet. 3:15.) 

“3. We recognize it as our foremost duty to seek the glory of God, 
the unity of His Church, and the extension of His kingdom. There- 
fore, in our evaluation of all proposals for Lutheran unification, the 
attainment of these objectives must remain our primary consideration.” 

These are excellent principles, reminding one, in the objective having 
to do with the uniting of all Lutherans in America, of the Constitution 
of the Synodical Conference as drawn up in 1872. 

Based on these guiding principles, the following resolution wa 
submitted and adopted: “We call upon all our pastors, congregations, 
and officers to examine themselves in the light of God’s Word with 
regard to their faith and life, so that we may be led to repent of 
our sins, in order that all hindrances may be removed and that each 
may make a positive contribution to the attainment of the Lord’s 
will with respect to the unity of His Church.” The resolution in which 
the convention approved the Common Confession reads: “We adopt 
the Common Confession as submitted by our Committee on Fellow- 
ship and the Committee on Doctrinal Unity of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod as a correct and concise statement of our faith in the 
doctrines herein confessed. We rejoice that agreement has been 
attained therein regarding doctrines that have been in controversy 
between our Church and The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod.” 
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Since The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod had previously approved 
the Common Confession, unity in doctrine with respect to the areas 
treated (the areas not treated are not of vital importance for the fel- 
lowship relations) can now be said to have been reached by the two 
conventions. The first condition for fellowship, as loyal children of 
the Reformation see it, unity in doctrine, has been fulfilled. The 
Lutheran Church cannot remain true to herself without the study of, 
and insistence on, Scripture doctrine. Whether fellowship will result 
will depend on developments. If there is enough sincere praying 
on both sides, the desired consummation will be achieved. 

The A. L. C. voted in favor of the merger with the U. E. L. C. and 
the E.L.C., the former of Danish, the latter of Norwegian antecedents. 
The U.E.L.C. and the E.L.C. have sanctioned this move, and thus 
it appears this merger will become a reality. The Augustana Synod and 
the Lutheran Free Church will be invited “to participate in negotiations 
toward organic union.” Concerning a closer approach to the U.L.C. A. 
it was voted to state that “Any negotiations for organic union must 
begin with discussion of doctrine and practice.” The A.L.C. declared 
itself opposed to merging the bodies forming the National Lutheran 
Council and likewise to changing its character into a federation. Its 
principle is: First unity, then union. But it resolved to do joint mission 
work with the other bodies of the National Lutheran Council in South 
America and among the Negroes of the U.S. Here there is an area 
of tension between the Synodical Conference and the A.L.C.: The 
fellowship question with its many ramifications enters here, which 
should be discussed in a calm, amicable fashion on the basis of the 
Scriptures and the Lutheran Confessions. Perhaps God will grant 
grace that here, too, finally positions will be arrived at which are 


Biblical and express the sincere convictions of both church bodies. 
W. ARNDT 


TWO ITEMS FROM THE L. W. F. NEWS BULLETIN 


The executive committee of the L. W. F. reports that 41 Lutheran 
Churches are now members of the Lutheran Word Federation. A num- 
ber of Lutheran Churches have submitted their application for mem- 
bership, but action approving such membership is still pending. The 
following Lutheran Churches have signed the constitution of the 
Lutheran World Federation: 

1. The United Evangelical Lutheran Church in Australia 

2. The Evangelical Church of the Augsburg Confession, Austria 
3. Federa ao Sinodal, Brazil 

4, Evangelical Lutheran Church in British Guiana 

5. Evangelical Augsburg Confession Church in Slovakia 
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. The Evangelical Lutheran Church of Denmark 
. Estonian Evangelical Lutheran Church 
. The Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland 
. Eglise Evangelique Lutherienne de France 
10. Eglise de la Confession d’Augsbourg d’Alsace et de Lorraine 
11. Evangelical Lutheran Church of Bavaria, Germany 
12. Evangelical Lutheran Church of Braunschweig, Germany 
13. Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hamburg, Germany 
14. Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hannover, Germany 
15. Evangelical Lutheran Church of Luebeck, Germany 
16. Evangelical Lutheran Church of Mecklenburg, Germany 
17. Evangelical Lutheran Church of Saxony, Germany 
18. Evangelical Lutheran Church of Schaumburg-Lippe, Germany 
19. Evangelical Lutheran Church of Thuringia, Germany 
20. Evangelical Lutheran Church of Wuerttemberg, Germany 
21. Evangelical Lutheran Church in the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
22. Lutheran Church in Hungary 
23. Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church, India 
24. Evangelical Lutheran Church in the Central Provinces, India 
25. Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church in Chotanagpur and Assam, India 
26. Jeypore Evangelical Lutheran Church, India 
27. Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church, India 
28. Lutheran Church of Italy and Trieste 
29. Latvian Lutheran Church 
30. Lithuanian Lutheran Church 
31. The Church of Norway 
32. Polskiego Kosciola Ewang. Augsburg W. R. P. 
33. The Church of Sweden 
34. American Lutheran Church, U.S. A. 
35. Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, U.S. A. 
36. Danish Lutheran Church, U.S. A. 
37. The Evangelical Lutheran Church, U.S. A. 
38. Lutheran Free Church, U.S. A. 
39. Suomi Synod, U.S. A. 
40. United Evangelical Lutheran Church, U.S. A. 
41. United Lutheran Church in America 


Of special interest is the resolution which instructs the executive 
committee of the L. W. F. to prepare and publish the Lutheran World 
Almanac. The executive committee plans the publication for 1952. 
The last edition of this publication appeared in 1937. F. E. M. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN CATHOLIC SPAIN 


The Federal Council in its Information Service (October 29, 1949) 
published a report in which it denied that there is religious liberty 
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in Spain. This report is now confirmed in the Federal Council Bulletin 
of September, 1950. It says that in response to a plea for religious 
liberty presented to General Franco by representatives of Spanish 
Protestants, the head of the Spanish cabinet referred them to a letter of 
instructions which had been sent to all provincial governors in Feb- 
ruaty, 1948, though it was not made public at that time. The letter 
of instructions is an authoritative interpretation of religious liberty 
as conceived by the Spanish government. It makes it clear that the 
Sixth Article of the Spanish Charter as thus interpreted actually denies 
any religious liberty worthy of the name, though apparently it assures 
Protestants in Spain a measure of religious freedom. Article VI declares 
that no one shall be molested for his religious beliefs or the private 
practice of worship. Such private practice of worship, however, 
according to the letter of instructions, may in no case have outward or 
public manifestation, because then it would be no longer private, in 
which unique form it would be allowed. Outward manifestations ot 
ceremonies which are permitted are those only of the Catholic Church. 
“Consequently,” the official interpretation concludes, “there is no place 
for the practice of any act of proselytism or propaganda whatsoever 
by the non-Catholic religions, whatever methods may be used, as, 
for instance, the founding of educational institutions, gifts having 
the appearance of philanthropy, recreational centers, and the like, for 
this would necessarily involve an outward manifestation, which is not 
permitted.” Thus while the Spanish constitution apparently assures 
Protestants of religious liberty, there is no freedom of religion for those 
outside the Roman Catholic Church. The United Lutheran Church 
at its convention in October protested against Government representa- 
tion at the Vatican, just as our own Church and many other evangelical 
denominations have done before. Catholic writers of late have ex- 
pressed their resentment at this “narrow” view of Protestants, but 
Catholic intolerance, as it is practiced in countries like Spain and 
others, justifies the Protestant stand. Recently someone has said: “You 
cannot do business with Stalin.” But neither can anyone do business 
with the Pope unless he submits to papal authority. J.T. MUELLER 


ORTHODOXY AND NEO-ORTHODOXY 


In an incisive editorial titled “No Other Way,” which appeared in 
a recent issue of The Presbyterian Guardian (October 16), the editor 
articulates a number of essential differences between “the Christian 
faith in its historic, Biblical, orthodox character and content” and 
Neo-Orthodoxy. Of the former he writes: 
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The Christian faith in its historic, Biblical character consists of 
a personal trust in certain realities which are objective to the indi- 
vidual. Central in such objective realities are the absolute, super- 
natural God of the Scriptures, the creation of the world, the fact 
of God’s exhaustive providence, of His revelation of Himself in 
nature and in the infallible Scriptures, the fall and consequent 
sinfulness of man and the finished work of redemption wrought out 
according to the purpose of God in the person and work of His 
eternal Son, Jesus Christ. 


Neo-Orthodoxy also stresses some sort of objective reality. But it is 
not a return to the realities of the historic faith. As the writer puts it: 


The existence of objective realities would be asserted, yes, but 
their true nature would be all vague. And the historic, temporal 
realities of traditional faith would be considered merely as the 
symbols of something beyond. The Bible is not itself revelation, 
but the record of events in which revelation somehow took place. 
It merely points to, and does not itself constitute, revelation. The 
fall of man as recorded in Scripture is not itself historically signifi- 
cant, but symbolizes something non-historical which happens to 
every man. The incarnation, resurrection and especially the atoning 
work of Christ are but symbols of something outside of history. 
Whether they themselves happened or not is of relatively little import. 
Perhaps they did. 

Under this system the Christian faith consists not in the relation 
of the individual to the historical realities, but to that which these 
are supposed to symbolize, to something in the last analysis vague, 
shadowy, unknown and unknowable. Traditional Christian termi- 
nology can be easily used in such a system, but it is meaningless. 


Neo-Orthodoxy has frequently been described and defined. But 
seldom have the fundamental features of this movement in Christian 
thought been stated with such precision and accuracy as in the above 
paragraphs. P. M. B. 
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ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


According to the National Lutheran Council the total number of 
Lutherans in the United States and Canada for 1949 numbered 
6,133,627. During the past year The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod gained 60,149 members, or 3.7% over the previous year, while 
the United Lutheran Church in America increased by 32,747 mem- 
bers, or 1.7%. 


The Methodist Publishing House at Nashville, Tenn., reported net 
sales of $13,533,309.72 for the fiscal year ending May 31. The report 
also listed the value of the publishing house properties as more than 
$12,000,000, double the value of ten years ago. 


Dr. James A. Pike, chaplain at Columbia University, feels that 
parochial schools may be the “last ditch” solution to the problem of 
religious training for young people who cannot have religion classes 
in the public schools. In addressing a conference of Episcopalian lay- 
men near Hartford, Conn., Dr. Pike said that young people are entering 
college these days with a “nursery-school rating” in religion but a high 
school rating in other subjects. 


The archdiocese of Los Angeles opened twenty-one new Roman 
Catholic schools this fall; three new high schools and eighteen new 
grammar schools, raising the total number of schools in the arch- 
diocese to more than 200. Nearly 70,000 pupils are enrolled in 
these schools. 


The Catholic Biblical Association heard the Rev. Joseph O. Donnell 
of Emmittsburg, Md., stress the study of Scriptures as living matter 
and their application to modern problems at its recent general meeting 
in St. Louis. Among the papers read at the meeting were: “The Basic 
Aspects of Patriarchal Religion”; “The Pauline Privilege”; “The 
Cajetan Controversy”; “The Forms of Israelite Law’; and “The Spirit 
of God.” At a public meeting the topic “The Sacred Scriptures and the 
Spiritual Life” was discussed under the leadership of the Most Rev. 


Joseph E. Ritter, archbishop of St. Louis. 


The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine has issued a modern 
authorized Roman Catholic translation of the book of Psalms based 
directly on the Hebrew of the Masoretic Text. 


A group of Roman Catholic laymen in Kansas City, Mo., began 
the publication of a new daily newspaper, the Sun Herald, October 10. 
The editor, Robert Hoyt, said the paper will not be a “Catholic angle” 
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paper, but will presuppose that its audience is in need of news treat- 
ment that takes into account the existence of God, grace, and morals. 
The new daily will be issued five mornings a week with a national and 
a local edition. It has placed its own reporters “strategically” all over 
the world and will use United Press wire, Religious News Service, Labor 
Press Association, and the National Catholic Welfare Conference news 
Circuits. 


The Catholic Church celebrated the centenary of the restoration of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy of England and Wales at a special 
congress in London, September 27—October 1. In September, 1850, 
Pope Pius IX issued the Brief of Res-oration as a Letter Apostolic 
in which he decreed that “the Hierarchy of Bishops Ordinary, taking 
their titles from their Sees, should, according to the normal rules of 
the church, again flourish in the kingdom of England.” 


The Living Church, an unofficial weekly of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States, published the result of a study on converts 
from the Roman Catholic Church to the Episcopal Church. The study 
was made by the Rev. Frank L. Carruthers of New York and the 
Rt. Rev. S. Harrington Littell, a retired bishop of Honolulu. Accord- 
ing to this study, 26,242 adults had left the Roman Catholic Church 
and become Episcopalians. The motive for this survey is expressed 
in these words of the authors: “We have felt that the clergy and laity 
of our church were sometimes disturbed by the commonly asserted 
claims that the Church of Rome is making great inroads upon not only 
our membership, but upon the membership of all non-Roman com- 
munions and denominations. ... We have no way of ascertaining 
the number who have left the Episcopal to journey in the opposite 
direction, but the number reported would seem to indicate that we 
gained ten for each one lost.” 


The Roman Catholic Church is making some progress in Japan. 
According to the latest figures, the Roman Catholic population has 
increased 9.07% over the previous year. The total number of Catholics 
is 141,638, with 63,170 in Nagasaki, 14,670 in Tokyo, and 13,712 
in Fukuoka. 


After ten years of collaboration by the late Dr. Herman Feldman 
of Dartmouth’s Tuck School of Business Administration and Dr. Roy 
B. Chamberlain, the chaplain of Dartmouth College, the “Dartmouth” 
Bible was published by the Houghton-Mifflin Company on Septem- 
ber 23. This Bible has been designed to afford “a supremely readable 
Bible for all creeds.” 
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The American Bible Society has issued a report stating that the 
sale of Scriptures is increasing in all parts of China except the central 
and northeast regions. According to the report, 578,406 copies of the 
Scriptures were circulated within a recent six-month period. The 
Society report also revealed that the China Bible House is preparing 
to issue the Gospel of Mark in a “Latinxua” transliteration, a method 
of printing Chinese in Roman characters fostered by the Chinese 
(Communist) People’s Government. 


The world’s Bible societies issued and distributed nearly 20,000,000 
copies of the Holy Scriptures including Bibles, Testaments, and por- 
tions of the Testaments. The United States received 4,727,688 of 
these copies, China, 2,684,262, Japan, 1,918,478, and Great Britain 
1,744,045. 322,988 copies went to countries behind the Iron Curtain. 


The scholarship committee of the Inter-Church Aid Department 
of the World Council of Churches has made arrangements to enable 
121 theological students from fifteen European countries, Syria, and 
the United States to study at colleges and seminaries in other countries 
during the 1950—51 academic year. Fifteen American, British, French, 
Swedish, and Swiss students will study at German theological semi- 
naries and universities, nineteen students will go to England, six to 
France, eight to Scotland, seven to Sweden, twenty-seven to Switzerland, 
one each to Greece and the Netherlands, thirty-six European students to 
the United States, and two to Canada. 


Among the 7,490 Protestant and Roman Catholic theological students 
in the German Federal Republic (Western), there are 614 women. 


Finland has shown its gratitude to the people of the United States 
in an unusual way. The Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland 
presented President Truman with a facsimile copy of a first edition 
of the Bible in the Finnish language, dated 1642. In addition to the 
Bible the people of Finland gave Mr. Truman a desk for reading the 
Bible, an easy chair, and a ceramic crucifix. 


The famous Book of Kels, which contains the Four Gospels in 
Latin, the Eusebian canons, and a fragment of Hebrew names, will 
be issued soon by the Ursgraf Verlag, Bern, Switzerland, in an edition 
of 400 photographic copies. The 678-page manuscript is considered 
the best existing relic of ancient Irish art. No other manuscript com- 
pares with this one in the many series of illuminated miniatures which 
include pictures and symbols of the Evangelists, representations of the 
Virgin with the Child Jesus, and Jesus’ temptation and arrest. The 
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culminating example of Irish art in the manuscript is a full-page 
monogram, “XRI,” in the text of the Gospel of St. Matthew. Some 
experts claim that in some respects this monogram is the most remark- 
able example of workmanship the world has ever produced. The 400 
copies will be sold to seats of learning throughout the world at $252 
each for advance subscriptions and $336 for those who order after 
the date of publication. The cost of the book has been held to this 
low figure because only 48 of the great pages and a few of the less 
famous ones have been reproduced in color to show the original 
illumination in the book. The rest of the pages are being reproduced 
in black and white. 


The American School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem unearthed 
the site of the New Testament city of Jericho. It lies one mile west 
of modern Jericho and two miles from the location of the Old Testa- 
ment city. The ruins of large buildings uncovered near modern Jericho 
point to a style of architecture used by wealthy patricians of Rome 
and indicate that they were part of the city which Herod the Great 
built for his winter capital. 


Archaeologists are concerned over a new ruling which has been 
issued by the Israeli Ministry of Religion. The Ministry decreed that 
ancient tombs containing human remains must be resealed immediately. 
This ruling, if upheld, will virtually put an end to all major excava- 
tions, for it is tombs that have produced many of our best archaeo- 
logical treasures. 


The Communist government of Czechoslovakia has abolished all 
Roman Catholic and Protestant seminaries as independent institutions 
and replaced them by State-controlled theological schools. It has con- 
centrated Catholic theological training in two State-controlled semi- 
naries at Prague and Bratislava and will operate two Protestant sem- 
inaries in Prague. The Vatican fears that the Hungarian government 
will likewise set up State-controlled seminaries for the training of 
Catholic and Protestant theological students. 


The new school year has seen an increased program behind the 
Iron Curtain in which Communist regimes have intensified their 
efforts to eliminate religion from school syllabuses. Pre-war textbooks 
have been destroyed and new, Communist-edited ones substituted in 
their place. In a radio speech at the beginning of the new school 
year the Polish minister of education Jarosinski called for “materialistic 
education of children” free from “clerical-reactionary influences.” 

ALEX W. C. GUEBERT 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


DANIEL SPEAKS TO-DAY. By C. Ernest Tatham. Pickering & Inglis, Ltd., 
London, 1948. 96 pages, 5X71. $1.50. 

A good word can be said about this short exposition of the Book of 
Daniel. The author is not under the spell of the higher critical viewpoint. 
To him the Book of Daniel is not a pseudepigraphical tract written by 
an unknown author at the time of the Maccabees in the second century 
B.C. He lets Daniel be a genuine prophetic utterance from the Baby- 
lonian Exile. 

To the author’s credit it can also be said that he knows and presents 
the glory of Jesus as the Savior from sin and the Lord of the universe. 

And yet, as an interpretation of the message of Daniel the book is 
utterly useless. The-basic viewpoint of his exposition is the crassest kind 
of chiliasm. This aberration mars almost every page. It is set forth again 
and again in words such as these: “The despised and crucified Jesus will 
return in power and great glory and will assume in righteousness the 
throne of His father, David, and bathe the whole earth with the glory 
of His righteous kingdom for a thousand years” (p.16). 

WALTER R. ROEHRS 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. By Charles R. Erdman, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Practical Theology, Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, Princeton, N.J. Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 160 pages, 
414X7. $1.25. 

The publishers make this announcement: “The well-known Erdman 
Commentaries, many of which were forced out of print during the war, 
are now available again in complete sets. Their format has been stand- 
ardized and their attractiveness enhanced by uniform title pages. Clearly 
printed and of convenient pocket size, the books are bound in a dark-red 
cloth, which has been impregnated in such a way that it will withstand 
much handling and will not show fingerprints.” The complete set of 
17 volumes costs $18.00. The theology of the Commentary is that of 
moderate Calvinism. The style is pleasing and the presentation simple 
and practical. A sentence from the exposition of Rom.9:19-24 deserves 
being quoted here: “The sovereignty of God is absolute; yet it is never 
exercised in condemning men who ought to be saved, but rather it has 
resulted in the salvation of men who deserved to be lost.” W. ARNDT 
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SOLA FIDE. Eine exegetische Studie ueber Jakobus 2 zur reformatorischen 
Rechtfertigungslehre. By Max Lackmann. Guetersloh. 1949. 130 
pages. DM 5.50. 

As the subtitle indicates, Lackmann’s thesis is that the Reformation 
doctrine of justification sola fide stands in need, not of correction, but of 
modification, of expansion and amplification: 

Die Heilige Schrift sagt mehr als die reformatorische Formel des 

Dogmas. . . . Nicht das “sola fide,” aber das Verstaendnis des “sola 


fide” im reformatorischen Denken wird durch die Heilige Schrift 
ueberholt. (P. 10.) 


Another sentence from his introduction indicates the line that this ex- 
pansion and amplification must take. 

Nur ueber eine Wahrheit gedenke ich nicht mit mir reden zu 
lassen: dass das Werk in die Rechtfertigung gehoert und dieser 
Satz kein Verlassen des reformatorischen “sola fide” bedeutet. Eines 
ist: als wirkender Gott recht werden, ein Anderes ist: auf das Wirken 
sein Vertrauen setzen. Dieses ist gottlos, jenes ist die Seinsweise des 
Gottesfuerchtigen, der Gott kennt und von ihm erkannt ist. (P. 14.) 


The Holy Scripture that Lackmann would have us particularly listen to 
is James 2:14-26, and the major portion of his study is devoted to a 
detailed exegesis of this passage, an exegesis marked, in the main, by 
a close grappling with the text and an abundance of telling observations. 
There is much good grain to be reaped here, and one feels that the study 
(begun in Dachau, by the way) is anything but an academic matter for 
the author. This section is marred, however, by the fact that the author 
too often anticipates his main thesis and that there is, consequently, 
a too-loud obbligato of polemical footnotes. 


The second portion of the study treats “Das Problem” and traces the 
history of the tension between faith and works from Apostolic times 
to the present. One is forced to question his judgments at many points: 
e.g., his statement that the Apostolic Fathers preserve in pristine purity 
the original New Testament paradox of faith and works, “unverkuerzt 
und durch keine Dialektik oder Rhetorik aufgehoben” is certainly saying 
too much. In general, Lackmann does not altogether avoid inconsistencies 
here, and it is difficult to get a clear picture of his exact position. He is 
far removed from any crass synergism, but at the same time his proposed 
revision of the Reformation doctrine is a radical one, more radical than 
appears in his careful formulations. If Lackmann had been more explicit 
in his position on the doctrine of original sin (which comes in for 
incidental criticism), we might be in a better position to evaluate his 
strictures on the doctrine of justification. 

As it is, one can be grateful for the strong and insistent reminder that 
St. James is in the canon and that fides is munquam sola; but that the 
works of man belong “in die Rechtfertigung” either in St. James or in 
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St.Paul has not been demonstrated. It is, in fact, a major weakness of 
the study that James 2 and St. Paul are pitted against each other in a way 
that the context and scope of James 2 do not warrant. To Lackmann’s 
plea that James 2 be taken seriously as God’s Word to us, we can only 
say Amen; but we dare not make James 2 say more than it does — James 2 
is not, after all, a full and explicit exposition of justification, such as we 
have in Romans; it speaks of justification from a certain point of view 
only, in a definite antithesis only, and from one concrete “seelsorgerische” 
situation only. To infer from it that works are somehow, with whatever 
modifications, a determining factor in God’s verdict of acquittal upon the 
sinner is to bring St. James into conflict, not only with St.Paul, but 
with St. James himself: James 1:18 remains unrivaled in all the New 
Testament as the most drastic statement of God’s sole initiative in man’s 
salvation and of faith’s “passivity” over against it. St. James says as plainly 
as St.Paul that God is the God that justifies the ungodly, the God who 
by His word creates ex nihilo. 

Lackmann is at pains to do justice to the fact that the sinner, under 
the verdict of God that pronounces him righteous, is not as a jug that 
is being filled, not an automaton, but a person, an “I” over against the 
divine “Thou.” That is a justified concern on his part; but to draw in 
man’s works to that end, even as a component of the faith that appro- 
priates what God pronounces and gives, is to becloud and dishonor the 
only work that plays a part in the verdict, the work of Jesus Christ. 
One senses that here is the old fear that God in justifying the “ungodly” 
is pronouncing an “as if” verdict, that the reality of the sinner as-he is 
coram Deo, propter Christum, is in the last analysis not really real. 

M. H. FRANZMANN 


PRACTICAL EXPOSITION OF JAMES. By J. Nieboer. Our Daily Walk 
Publishers, Erie, Pa. 436 pages, 5148. $3.75. 


This reviewer must confess to a bias against practical and popular 
expositions of Scriptures; not because they are popular or practical — 
he has no undiluted passion for footnotes or for reference in divers 
tongues. But most popular expositions suffer from two serious faults: 
1. They are prolix; they take entirely too much time to say what they 
have to say, and the student of the New Testament, confronted as he is 
with a continual stream of pertinent literature, becomes wary of his 
time and his eyesight. 2. Popular expositions are too dogmatic; the 
expositor lays before the reader the finished results of his studies, which 
may be very good or very bad; in any case, the student is not furnished 
with the evidence wherewith to check the expositor’s conclusions. 

The present Practical Exposition of James cannot claim exemption from 
these strictures. It runs to 51 chapters and 436 pages. The expositor’s 
comments are often good, for instance, on James 2:14-26; but his con- 
clusions are seldom documented, and some of the comment does not rise 
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above the level of edifying anecdote. For those who like that sort of 
thing and have ample leisure, the book can be commended, despite the 
little tirade against the use of the Lord’s Prayer on page 40 (which, 
after all, does have some basis in experience) and what the dust jacket 
calls “a free and easy style.” For this reviewer, a style that overworks 
the word “nice” and confuses, for instance, “needy” with “needful,” 
“disgustingly” with “disgustedly,” “evangelistic” with “evangelical,” to say 
nothing of carelessness in spelling and capitalization, is somewhat too 
free and not at all easy. M. H. FRANZMANN 


CHRISTIAN DOGMATICS. Vol.I. By F. Pieper. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo., 1950. 577 pages, 914X614. $3.50. 


It is the reviewer's pleasant assignment to bring Dr. F. Pieper’s Christ- 
liche Dogmatik, in this new English translation, to the notice of our 
readers. This review is written not so much for the benefit of the genera- 
tion that knew Dr. Pieper personally and is able to read his great work 
in the original as rather for such as, for lack of knowing German, must 
read his dogmatics in a translation, or also for such as have never heard 
of Dr. Pieper and his work. To them for several reasons this valuable 
work on doctrinal theology may appear as very much out of date. In the 
first place, Volume I of Christliche Dogmatik, which was the last of 
Dr. Pieper’s voluminous works on systematic theology, appeared in 1924, 
or about a quarter of a century ago. That is a very long time so far as a 
textbook on theology is concerned, especially as since that time there have 
arisen new movements in doctrinal orientation and new methods in dog- 
matical approach, both in Europe and America, which could not be 
considered in this book. Many of the theologians against whose system 
Dr. Pieper wrote are unknown to the present-day student of theology, or 
at least, they are hardly regarded by him as men of eminent importance, 
with exception, of course, of the outstanding theological leaders who 
inaugurated special trends or movements that became prominent. Many 
of the men about whom Dr. Pieper in his day was concerned, and the 
theological emphases which then were vital, have disappeared from the 
present scene. The youthful student of theology thus finds himself, while 
reading Dr. Pieper, in a world that is a part of the past, and this may tend 
to lessen his interest in the study of the book. Again, the student of 
theology who reads this Christian Dogmatics deals with a translation, and 
translations at best are necessary evils. There is much truth in the state- 
ment that no translation is attractive and that every translation undoes 
the original. That is true especially in cases where, as in that of Dr. Pieper, 
authors in their books reflect their rugged individuality in such a way 
that the translation is at best but a most inadequate reproduction of the 
original. Had the author spoken the language of the land, he certainly 
would not have put down his thoughts in the words of the translator. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Pieper’s Christian Dogmatics, also in this English trans- 
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lation, is worthy of careful study by all students of theology, and the 
reviewer expresses the hope that those who buy Volume I will purchase 
also the two other volumes, which will appear in the near future. In the 
first place, Dr. Pieper’s Christian Dogmatics is thoroughly Scriptural and 
fully in accordance with the teachings of the Lutheran Confessions. It is 
the theology of Luther and of the Lutheran dogmaticians that Dr. Pieper 
presents in his great work, and nothing else. In the second place, it is 
lucid and simple and never perplexes or confuses the student by means 
of unintelligible language. Thirdly, it is complete, setting forth the whole 
corpus doctrinae, or body of truth, the whole Christian faith. Fourthly, 
while many of the minor dogmatical trends against which Dr. Pieper 
argues, have passed by the board, the major opposing systems of theological 
thought, against which Lutheran polemics is directed, such as Romanism, 
Calvinism, Unitarianism, Enthusiasm, and the like, are still very much 
alive and very strong in their opposition to the teachings of Luther’s 
Reformation. There is no other dogmatical work in English which so 
clearly and sharply contrasts the true Lutheran doctrine with these antith- 
eses as does Dr. Pieper’s. May therefore this valuable opus magnum on 
systematic theology find many interested readers, and may its influence 
be wide and lasting. The make-up of the book is excellent, and the price 
is reasonable. While some of the material in the original has been omitted, 
it is still a rich gold mine of sound and profound Lutheran theology. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


INITIA JURIS ECCLESIASTICI PROTESTANTIUM. By Johannes Heckel. 
Verlag der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Munich, 1950. 
128 pages, 529. Paper cover. 

This essay was presented December 2, 1949, at the convention of the 
Bavarian Academy of the Sciences. It is an important contribution to the 
study of Luther’s early conception of church law and the unfolding of his 
thinking on the subject with its varied practical implications. The author's 
point of departure is the nailing of the Ninety-Five Theses. These, he 
says, are of greater significance for what they presuppose regarding Church 
and law than for what they actually say. He directs attention to the fact 
that from the very start Luther’s thinking centers upon man’s justification 
before God, and that from this center Luther directed his attention upon 
the divine Law and its task in the redemptive work of Christ. From this 
follows the place of the ecclesia abscondita in the entire matter of church 
law. And finally, the author draws the logical conclusions regarding the 
relation of Church and State according to Luther’s conception of church 
law. He shows that Luther’s teaching is fundamental to the principle of 
the separation of Church and State. This treatise should be of particular 
interest to American students of church law, but it should also render 
a valuable service to those German administrators who may be facing 
a reorganization of their respective churches. L. W. SPITZ 
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BEGEGNUNG. By Hanns Lilje and Others. Laetare Verlag, Nuernberg. 
158 pages, 6X8. 

This is a collection of charming character sketches of twelve prominent 
churchmen by as many able writers, who contributed these literary portraits 
under the editorship of Bishop Lilje, who also wrote one of the sketches. 
A full-page photograph of each of the men thus honored adds to the 
value of the book. The following widely known men are commemorated: 
Hermann Bezzel, Friedrich von Bodelschwingh, Paul Humburg, Ludwig 
Ihmels, Martin Kahler, Samuel Keller, John R. Mott, Adolf Schlatter, 
Julius Schniewind, Rudolf Alexander Schréder, Nathan Sdderblom, and 
Wilhelm Weigle—a group which indeed represents a broad area of 
church activity. The sketches, however, not only tell the reader about 
the men thus portrayed, but also reflect to sorae extent the character of 
the writers. We may judge a man by the company he keeps and the 
things he says about it. Regarding the sketches as a unit, one may get 
a general impression of the theological complexion of the Protestant 
(the Germans would prefer “Evangelical”) Church in Germany today. 
Many churchmen there profess an appreciation of sound Biblical theology, 
they will even insist that the liberal theology of forty and fifty years ago 
is dead; and yet, it seems, some are a bit apologetic about it, fearing 
that they might be considered narrow. Thus in the present volume the 
author writes of Hermann Bezzel: “Fundamentally he was more broad- 
minded than it appeared,” adding, in order to substantiate his defense: 
“I have heard few people speak so sympathetically of David Friedrich 
Strauss as he did.” However these words may have to be interpreted; 
theologians must beware, lest in speaking sympathetically of a denier of 
Christ they themselves deny Him. Christ did not try to appear broad- 
minded by pampering deniers, but called them to repentance (Matt. 
10:33). When a volume has equal praise for a Bible-believing Christian 
and an outspoken modern religious liberal and unionist, the reader may 
well wonder whether Rev. 3:15-16 does not apply. L. W. SPITZ 


THE MIND’s ADVENTURE. Religion and Higher Education. By Howard 
Lowry. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 1950. 154 pages, 
5%x8. $2.50. 


This is one of the better books coming off the presses these days calling 
the educator’s attention to the need of religion or at least some unifying 
philosophy to give values and true aims to education. Lowry begins with 
an analysis of some of the ideas and influences which have brought this 
nation where it is, and the bearing this has had on higher education. 
To him, and most readers will agree with him, the characteristic of our 
society today especially in education is that it “tends to concentrate on 
means and ignore ends, to believe that whatever worked was right.” This 
moral relativism is the natural product of our secularism. The growing 
awareness that we have stressed the technical and the techniques without 
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values has become apparent even to educators, and many of them are 
beginning to see that education has not nourished the highest values 
society needs. 

A sketch of the historical background of our American colleges, born 
out of religious needs and for the purpose of teaching eternal values, shows 
that they have gradually yielded to secularism. But during World War II 
a fresh conception of liberal studies has appeared which holds that religion 
has the right and duty to contend for its recognition. 

But does a liberal education need religion? Lowry sets forth the thesis 
that liberal education without religion is not liberal. “Liberal education 
itself creates the need for the examination of religion and religious 
values . . . it creates in thinking people a desire to weigh religious 
knowledge and gives them a kind of capability for doing so.” For this 
the student needs a set of values, and religion at least offers him an 
opportunity to make a choice. Since the Christian religion is one of the 
three great cultures of the Western world, an educated person must have 
personal contact not with two, but with all three of these cultures if he 
is to be allowed to make his choice. 


The “cult of objectivity,” the name Lowry gives to the spirit of 
secularism, would rule out religion because it is full of assumptions 
which no scientist has the right to make without losing his objectivity. 
But science is already guilty of an assumption when it assumes that 


observable data are the exclusive means of truth. One of its chief 
assumptions is that all life is secular. In fact, the “cult of objectivity” 
has failed to remain objective when it assumes that scholarship is or can 
be divorced from all personal background. “The conception of reason 
as an impeccable judge holding antiseptic court in a vacuum is a wilder 
kind of wishful thinking than that religion is so often accused of.” 

One of the chief aims of liberal education is the integration of learning. 
Religion has a real importance as a means for such integration. When 
it becomes an actual faith, it is a powerful agent in gathering together 
the varied strands of life and in giving center and direction to education. 

The author continues with the analysis of the nature of the church 
college which is trying to be true to its religious purpose and at the 
same time to be a genuine place of higher learning and free inquiry. 
Pointing up certain problems which face the church college, he concludes 
that the church college not only has a place in higher education, but must 
make a decided effort to survive in the face of encroaching secularism 
and impending Federal control by way of support. 

In the final chapter the author looks forward to the second half of our 
century and to the part education may or may not have in achieving 
some of our democratic goals. He tries to suggest also the kind of 
Christianity likely to have much significance for education and for 
human living. 
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The book is stimulating throughout and deserves reading and re- 
reading on the part of all who have college youth in their parish. It will 
help them realize the importance that their religion has as a means 
of integration. 

Lowry has been president of the College of Wooster since 1944 and 
before that Professor of English at Princeton University and General 
Editor and Educational Manager of the Oxford University Press. 
ARTHUR C. REPP 












LUTHERANISM AND THE EDUCATIONAL ETHIC. By Russell A. Peterson. 
Meador Publishing Company, Boston. 1950. 88 pages, 512x8. 
$1.50. 

Dr. Peterson attempts to set forth Luther’s education theory, especially 
in the field of higher education, through a series of informal lectures 
written in the first person, as though Luther were speaking to the world 
today. The author says it is a restatement of Luther's creed. While this 
method makes for interesting reading, it has many pitfalls. It means that 
the author must not only know Luther's educational writings and his 
theological viewpoint, but must be able to interpret his ideas in such 
a way that the four-hundred-year gap will not distort Luther in making 
him say something of which he would never have dreamed. 


We feel that the author has fallen short in both ways. His Luther 
is not the historic Luther, but one who is more closely related to 
Melanchthon. In attempting to show that Luther’s principles “have 
developed into a sane and thoroughly adequate philosophy of education 
a system which evolves out of the relationship between Church and 
State,” he has made Luther speak not as the Gospel herald, but one who 
makes the principal goal of all education “the realization of one’s duty 
to God, the State, and one’s fellow men.” His dynamic for ethics sounds 
more like the Law than the Gospel. A sentence like this: “The God- 
given aim of all education is the injection [italics ours} of the Christian 
ethic into the very being of humanity,’ may have been due to an un- 
fortunate choice of words, but the reader gets the idea that Luther 
believed ethics are imposed upon the individual. 


Dr. Peterson comes up in the final lecture with a description of the 
school of the Church in which the State universities and the churches 
work hand in hand in order to meet their obligations. Using the State 
University of Iowa as an example, he shows how the Church can offer 
a religious program for the youth on the college campus, while the State, 
without jeopardizing its own function, makes it possible for the student 
to obtain such a total education. Without entering upon the merits of 
the author’s plan we cannot envision Luther recommending to the modern 
world an inter-faith program including Jews, Catholics, and Protestants 
under State auspices for the furtherance of any objective of education. 
The method used by the author does not suggest documentation, but 
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readers will wonder which statements of Luther have prompted Dr. 
Peterson’s interpretations. The author is a Lutheran pastor in Flandreau, 
S. Dak., and was educated at Luther Theological Seminary, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Columbia University. ARTHUR C. REPP 


A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. 
The Philosophical Library, New York. 1950. 642 pages. $6.00. 
In forty-seven chapters, specialists in their respective areas present in 
this volume a magnificent panoramic overview of practically every sig- 
nificant philosophical system of thought. Chapter One tells the story of 
Indian philosophy, and the last chapter reviews philosophies of religion. 
In between are chapters on Zoroastrian, Buddhist, and Chinese philosophic 
systems, followed by twelve chapters on Greek, Roman, and Medieval 
philosohphy. The remaining chapters deal with modern and recent 
philosophic thought. All chapters are amazingly well done. A well- 
selected bibliography follows each chapter. The index is exceptionally 
exhaustive. Even graduate students, as the editor indicates, “will find 
here a fresh and invigorating review of historical material so organized 
as to present perhaps more clearly the outline of systems in all their 
variety and in their historical setting.” PAUL M. BRETSCHER 


THE ROMANCE OF THE AGES. Meditations on the Song of Songs. By 
L. M. McPhee. Designed Products, Inc., Oak Park, Ill. 1950. 111 
pages, 514X734. $1.25. 

In reading this little book the reviewer was reminded of a remark made 
to his students by the sainted Dr. Fuerbringer: “No one can understand 
the Song of Songs who has not experienced the power of the love of 
Jesus in his heart.” The author of these 106 meditations on The Romance 
of the Ages is qualified in this respect to expound the verses of this Old 
Testament book. Every page glows with the warmth and gratitude of 
a heart which has experienced the redeeming love of the Savior. So he 
says in the very first meditation: “It is a song of love, and if we think 
of Solomon as a type of Christ seeking His bride, we may expect to see 
in this little book a rich unveiling of the heart of Him who is our 
heavenly Lover” (p.5). 

However, the question does arise whether the Song of Songs lends 
itself to such a treatment as is given it here. Can you take a poem, isolate 
one verse after another, and make each segment say something that is 
self-contained? Can you detach sentence after sentence from the great 
theme of the book and make it serve as a meditation on almost every 
phase of Christian living? It can be done, it seems to this reviewer, only 
by a forced exegesis and by resorting to symbolic interpretations that go 
far beyond the original intent and theme of the book. Such exegesis 
abounds in these meditations, and that is their weakness. 

WALTER R. ROEHRS 
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THE HISTORIC FAITH AND A CHANGING WORLD. By Rev. W. N. Pit- 
tenger. Oxford University Press, New York. 181 pages, 81% X51. 
$2.50. 


Dr. Pittenger is an Episcopalian, a “Catholic of the Anglican obedience,” 
who teaches theology at the General Theological Seminary, New York. 
He describes his book as a “survey of the contemporary American scene 
and the troubles that beset modern man.” Liberalism, as an impelling 
movement, he believes is dead. The new orthodoxy which has taken its 
place, fails to accomplish what it should, since it addresses modern man 
in terms that are not understood by him. The new society, however, 
which emerges, is oriented to an increasingly mechanized existence and 
is basically irreligious. The Church, therefore, must assert itself in pro- 
mulgating the Catholic (not Roman) faith. Ty do its work, it must adopt 
the strategy of “cells,” that is, it must gather “groups of convinced 
Christian believers, bound together by a dominant loyalty to the Christian 
Church’s faith and its divine purpose” (p. 135). “Such a Christian group 
every parish or congregation is meant to be” (ibid.). The cell must 
build a Christian “mind,” inaugurate parish schools, concentrate on 
Christian worship and the observance of the Eucharist from Sunday to 
Sunday, reach its members in all of the exigencies of their common life, 
such as births, marriages, deaths, and so forth, adopt a program of adult 
training, strengthen the prayer life of the communicants, and proclaim 
the Gospel of God in Christ in season and out of season. There must 
be a “dynamic and vital orthodoxy” (p. 155). While the reviewer could 
not agree to every suggestion of Catholic Pittenger, he read the book 
with much profit and gratification. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


CROWDED TO CHRIST. By L. E. Maxwell. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 354 pages, 814X514. $3.50. 


The author of this appealing volume of stirring, devotional addresses 
is the founder and ptincipal of Prairie Bible Institute of Three Hills, 
Alberta, Canada. He is largely responsible for the unusual growth and 
spiritual atmosphere of this, in many ways remarkable, Bible school, 
which in 1922 had its beginning in an abandoned farmhouse, with only 
eight students attending. Today the Institute has more than 1,200 
students and a large educational plant, spacious dormitories, classrooms, 
and large gardens, in which the necessary produce is raised for the table. 
All this the reader of this inspiring book must bear in mind to under- 
stand what the writer is driving at. The central thought of his addresses 
is absolute dependence on God’s love for everything, despite the many 
ills that befall the Christian and the numerous weaknesses and failings 
to which he is subject. In fact, the very evils of this life, the constant 
battling of the spirit against the flesh, the temptations and onslaughts 
of Satan are all meant for good by our gracious Father in heaven, whose 
mercy in Christ Jesus never fails. There is much in these addresses to 
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which Lutherans can hardly subscribe; but the general lessons of trust 
in God, of inward religion over against a formal intellectual religiousness, 
and of a venturesome faith are deserving of study. We believe that the 
book, despite numerous failings, has an important message for Christian 
ministers, teachers, and laymen with its earnest emphasis on the practical 
manifestations of faith, its rare insight into Christian experience, and its 
triumphant glorying in the Christian fight and work which are ours as 
children of God. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


SUNRISE IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL. By Dale Crowley. Van Kampen 
Press, Wheaton, Ill. 1950. 192 pages, 514X734. $2.00. 


This book offers a selection of addresses presented by Evangelist Dale 
Crowley on his morning radio program in Washington, D.C. In an 
introduction Clinton N. Howard asserts that the evangelist, who has 
fifteen broadcasts a week in his area, is one of the favorite radio speakers 
of his community, and the jacket asserts that his broadcasts “are the 
most popular in the entire Washington area by Hooper rating.” The 
messages are brief, attached to texts which are used, and explicit in 
speaking of sin and grace, grace through the blood of Jesus Christ. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


FACTS CONCERNING LODGES AND THEIR FIGHT AGAINST ANSTED 
BAPTIST CHURCH. Published for the Information of the Public by 
Ansted Baptist Church, Ansted, W.Va. 1950. 48 pages. 50 cents. 


Part I of this booklet is composed of two sermons by the Rev. L. M. 
McCauley, a Baptist minister of McClure, Ill., which he preached in 
Ansted Baptist Church and in which he sets forth the religious teachings 
of lodges. Part II is “the reply of the Church to a committee representing 
a large group of former members who had been excluded from mem- 
bership in the Ansted Church because of their subversive activities against 
the Church on account of the controversy growing out of this Church’s 
opposition to lodges.” 

Ansted Baptist Church has rendered a distinct service to the cause of 
sound and evangelical Christianity by publishing this material. 

PAUL M. BRETSCHER 


JOHN CALVIN, EXPOSITORY PREACHER. By Leroy Nixon, 136 pages, 
514X834. $2.50. 


THE DEITY OF CHRIST AND OTHER SERMONS. By John Calvin. Trans- 
lated by Leroy Nixon. 302 pages, 542X834. $3.50. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 1950. 


A companion volume, The Mystery of Godliness, has been reviewed 
in a prior issue. Unlike that volume, the present work is a fresh trans- 
lation. The editor has translated closely and describes noteworthy choices 
of words by footnotes. The reader will do well to approach Calvin's 
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preaching through Mr. Nixon’s study. He quotes copiously from sec- 
ondary sources and makes his book a review of homiletics in general, 
However, he likewise quotes from Calvin's sermons and thus provides 
a survey of Calvin’s outstanding teachings. For readers not in the 
Calvinistic tradition it may prove surprising to learn that Calvin preached 
a great deal, that he used the expository method exclusively, and that he 
regarded his preaching as his chief and most influential work. On paper 
the sermons are more cool than Luther’s earthy and colorful paragraphs. - * 
Yet the thought is clear, and one can easily imagine the power of this 
preaching from the lips of a man who looked as though he consumed 
himself in the service of God. The sermon volume provides eight sermons 
on the Passion, one on the Resurrection, four on the Ascension, four for 
Pentecost, and three others. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


CONCORDIA PRIMARY RELIGION SERIES: Teacher’s Manual. By Frank H. 
Colba and William A. Kramer. 261 pages, 812X11. $2.00. Old 
Testament Workbook, Grade I. By Dorothy Bangert. 56 pages, 
8Y4X11. $.50. Old Testament Workbook, Grades II and Ill. By 
Verona Bloedel. 64 pages, 812X11. $.50. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis. 1950. 

For some time primary teachers have been neglected by curriculum 
writers. Here at last are some excellent helps provided to assist primary 
teachers in building a rich and usable course. This material is part of 
a series which includes the basic texts A Child’s Garden of Bible Stories 
and A Child’s Garden of Song. While designed especially for the day 
schools, teachers in the Saturday school and vacation Bible school will 
find them equally usable. The manual provides additional source material 
for teaching doctrine, for worship, and individual and group activities. 
Almost seventy pages are devoted to supplementary stories to support 
and explain the teaching of the Bible stories. Workbooks for the New 
Testament stories are in preparation. _ ARTHUR C. REPP 
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Portals of Prayer No. 101.— Daily Devotions November 10 to De- 
cember 31, 1950. By various authors. — 10 cents. 


Andachtsbuechlein No. 101—“LOBET DEN HERRN MIT PSALMEN.” 
Andachten fuer die Zeit vom 10. November bis zum 31. Dezember 1950. 
By Rev. Aug. H. Lange, P. em., D.D.— 10 cents. 








